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Harrington of the WPA: he stands by the law 
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SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF 
“CHESSIE’S 


which describes a number of 
trips of one, two or more days 
in The Chessie Corridor, com- 
bining exhilarating stop-overs 
that yield rich dividends in 
memorable experience. Write 
for ““Chessie’s Travel Divi- 
dends” to Passenger Depart- 
ment, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines, 827 East Main Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Chessie Corridor pays you rich Travel Dividends. Stop- 
overs at such fascinating places as the Nation’s Capital, 
Colonial Williamsburg, Monticello and the Virginia sea- 
shore leave you with imperishable memories. And from 
the windows of your train you'll view one breath-taking 
scene after another, as you cross the great Alleghany and 
Blue Ridge Mountains...thread the picturesque New River 
Gorge...or traverse the beautiful Ohio River Valley, the 
Shenandoah and the Piedmont...Plan your trip to include 
some of these Travel Dividends—and enjoy travel comfort 
at its best in one of Chesapeake and Ohio’s fleet of air- 


conditioned trains—THE GEORGE WASHINGTON— 
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meet the man 
who really needs Mimeograph supplies 





Not the person who prepares the stencils 
(although she needs them too)... 








Not the duplicator operator 
(although he needs them too)... 


Not the purchasing agent 
(although he realizes their economy)... 


-BE-DU 
NX 







HE’S THE MAN-WITH-AN-IDEA-4 


The man who really needs Mimeo- 
graph supplies is the creator of an 
idea. He wants his brain-child read 
and respected. He wants it to get to 
somebody’s brain instead of some- 
body’s wastebasket. He wants that 
idea dressed neatly, legibly, crisply. 


Mimeograph supplies actually represent 
only 20 per cent of the total cost of a 
duplicating job. Yet oftentimes quality 
supplies make the difference between an 
Idea Hit and an Idea Flop. 

That’s why so many Big Idea men to- 
day are following their ideas through to 
see that they are not smothered by care- 
less corner-cutting in execution and pro- 
duction. 

Moral for Men-with-the-Idea: Don’t be 
penny-wise and idea-foolish. Don’t ruin your Season panes, Minden 
“ $100 idea for a couple of cents. A. B. duplicator, that holds paper, spine 

Ick COMPANY, CHICAGO. stencil, distributes ink and rolls out 

the copies—sturdy and strong it stands, 








MIMEOGRAPH TRIO 
Mimeograph stencil sheet, 
takes down the idea you give it, 
cleanly and clearly. Mimeograph 
ink, flows through the stencil to put 








Distributors in all the lead- 


ing cities. Let them help you 
with your duplicating needs. 
They’re listed in your tele- 
phone book, under “*Mimeo- 
graph.” 


MIMEOGRAPH is THE TRADE MARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY, CHICAGO. REGISTERED IN THE U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 
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HENNESSY 


way BRANDY 
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WY hen warm weather 
wilts your spirits, you'll 
find Hennessy-and-soda 
a pleasant companion. 
A jigger of Three-Star 
Hennessy, a few ice cubes, 
sood charged water... 


and the problem’s solved. 


* QUALITY “ 
* BOUQUET 
% CLEAN TASTE 
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They were all ‘lost chords’ 
until rubber found the harmony 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


USIC comes from an organ be- 
cause a motor-driven blower 
sends blasts of air through the pipes 
“played” by the organist. But blowers 
vibrate, and their vibration hum can 
ruin music. In a New England church 
the blower had to be so close to the 
auditorium that this humming made 
organ music a nightmare. 


The organ salesman got a loud com- 
plaint. But he had heard of Goodrich 
“Vibro-Insulators”’—rubber layers 
attached by a Goodrich process to 
two vertical pieces of steel. One of 
these pieces of steel is bolted to the 
floor. The other (made shorter so it 


does not touch the floor) is bolted to 
the vibrating object. This vibrating 
object is therefore hung by rubber 
which absorbs the vibration and so 
prevents vibration-hum. 


The salesman bought a set of 
Goodrich “‘Vibro-Insulators,” had the 
blower mounted on them——the 
hum disappeared, harmony returned 
to music and congregation. 

Goodrich “Vibro-Insulators” are 
reducing noise-fatigue, improving accu- 
racy of products in hundreds of appli- 
cations. They are typical of the research 
which goes on constantly at Goodrich, 
to improve rubber and synthetics and 


ar. yr te their usefulness to industry 
and the public. The almost daily dis- 
coveries of this great research — 
are applied to all Goodrich products. 
That explains why a change to Good- 
tich belting, hose, packing, rolls, 
tanks in your plant would probably 
reduce maintenance cost and time, 
increase production and profits. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
a call’ casein RUBBER 
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LETTERS 


Refugee Children 


I am writing to thank Mr. Raymond 
Moley for his eloquent plea in behalf of 
the Wagner-Rogers Bill appearing on his 
page “Perspective” in your excellent publi- 
cation July 10. 

Yes! By all means let us pass this 
humane measure. 

WESLEY FOSTER TAYLOR 


Jacksonville, Fla. 





The Wagner-Rogers Bill calls for ad- 
mittance to the United States, in excess 
of the quota limit, of 20,000 German refu- 
gee children. 





The Setting Hen Again 


I’ve come to look forward to the distrib- 
uting of Newsweek to our history class 
by Dr. Isles as one of the pleasures of the 
class. I enjoy reading each assignment he 
makes very much and I usually read 
NEwswEEK from cover to cover before the 
week is out. 

I have enjoyed nothing more during the 
past: few weeks than all the letters about 
the “setting-sitting” hen. I have really 
wondered just which I shall teach my 
English classes from now on? But the 
thing that has given me the greatest thrill 
and satisfaction concerning the whole 
affair as to whether biddy is a “sitting” 
or a “setting” hen is not so much the 
grammatic point as the fact that men and 
women from Maryland, Minnesota, and 
Ohio are still normally enough human to 
become so engrossed in some of the lesser 
but more pleasant arguments of life that 
they can write about something beside 
European wars, modern politicians, and 
American labor troubles. 

So here goes three cheers for biddy! 
whether she is “sitting” or “setting.” I 
know it will make little difference to her 
but some of us have enjoyed the fun. 

ETTA WARNER 

Manhattan, Kan. 





Relief for Diabetics 


I read with interest your July 10 story 
on “Insulin Pills.” Anyone who has a 
diabetic patient in his family knows that 
the nuisance of injecting insulin into the 
arm is by no means the worst factor 
diabetics have to contend with. 

A friend of mine who has had diabetes 
for several years was walking along a street 
recently when he suddenly felt himself 
dropping off into a coma. He always carries 
a hypodermic needle for such emergencies, 
and this time he was forced to use it in 
public. Serveral persons saw him, thought 
he was a drug addict, and a policeman was 
called. My friend was put in the awkward 


NEWSWEEK 


position of having to explain his action, 
If doctors ever develop insulin’ pills t, 
the point where incidents like this can }. 
prevented, they will be doing a great 
service to diabetes sufferers. 
D. K. LITTLEFIELD 
New York City 


The fact that science has been able to 
administer insulin by mouth is a great 
step. Up until now, insulin taken by mouth 
had little or no effect upon diabetic pa- 
tients, as the passage through the stomach 
ferments took away its sugar-reducing 
power. But now, thanks to Dr. Hanzlik of 
Stanford, it looks as though science js 
ready for another pat on the back. 

Taking it for granted that insulin has 
already been developed into pill form 
(your article did not state that it actually 
had been), the addition of the quinine 
carrier for use in getting the insulin past 
the stomach ferments will enable sufferers 
of diabetes to set aside their hypodermics 
and live, to all outward appearances, as 
most normal persons do. As the laboratory 
and clinical tests have proven this dis- 
covery, it should only be a matter of time 
before the pills hit the market. 

Protamine insulin reduced the injections 
—insulin pills will eradicate them. 

CHARLES PEARSON 

Dorchester, Mass. 


The insulin pills reported in Newsweek 
are not ready for public sale. Neither are 
similar tablets that have been prepared by 
researchers at the University of Rochester, 
the University of Kansas, and other Amer- 
ican centers. While the search for insulin 
that can be taken by mouth promises to 
be successful eventually, hundreds of other 
tests must be made before they are ac- 
tually put on the market. 





Possessives 

The first heading on page 7 of your 
issue dated July 10 is a singular possessive. 
The first word in the last paragraph on the 
same page is a plural possessive. There is 
nothing to indicate the difference in num- 
ber. Of course you know, or should know, 
that the singular possessive of a word end- 
ing in “s” is formed by adding an apostro- 
phe and an “s.” Your heading should there- 
fore be “Jones’s Tactics.” Have you for- 
gotten your freshman rhetoric? 

JAMES E. COX 
President 

State Teachers College 

Valley City, S.D. 

The question whether to add an “s” to 
the possessive of a singular noun ending 
in “s” is an ancient battleground. News- 
WEEK'S “style,” which calls for omission of 
the “s,” is followed by many American 
publications and is upheld by the Depart- 
ment of English at Columbia University. 
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Za pate Foreign Infelicity— 
Milan, Italy: Carlo Antonio Sacchi 
LEFIELD was such a jealous husband that he locked 
his wife in the house while he was away, 
rushed home during office hours to check 
"n able tof up on her conduct, and slept with a rope 
S a great tied from his arm to her bedroom door so 
by mouth she couldn’t get out without waking him. 
ubetic pa-[ When she complained of his conduct, police 
© stomach sent Sacchi where he couldn’t check up on 
-reducing { anyone—to jail, for seven months. 
_—_ : Guadalajara, Mex.: In a gun duel 
ack. over an affair of the heart, Enrique 
sulin has Vazquez, 10, shot and seriously wounded 
vill form Jesus Ramos, 11. The lady at the bottom 
: actually of the trouble was 10 years old. 
+ quinine , 
ulin past jy Animal Week— 
sufferers McAdoo, Pa.: Two men were arrested 
odermics on charges of disorderly conduct when Pa- 
ances, as J trolman Joseph Nelson surprised them at a 
boratory meal of cat meat. Nelson said they ad- 
this dis. mitted eating cats regularly. 
t of time 


Chicago: Faced with a surplus of 
njections birds and animals, Director Edward H. 
m. Bean of the Brookfield Zoo has instituted 
a series of “animal Bank Nights.” For the 





“Do you realize,” I said, “that 
Lumbermens leads all companies 
in automobile casualty insurance 
premiums? I’m with the leader, 
and their dividends save me more 
than one-fifth of the cost of my 









“Pil tell you why P'm 


insured in Lumbermens” 





When Ray King and I were fishing, last week, he surprised 
me by saying: ““Why do you have your automobile insur- 
ance in Lumbermens, Ed?” “‘For several reasons,”’ I replied. 
‘First of all, Lumbermens is operated for its policyholders. 
It’s giving me the best of protection at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with safety.” 











**What’s more,” I told him, “I have complete confidence 
in Lumbermens management, and for a good reason. 
They’ve grown through panics, war and depressions, for 
more than a quarter of a century, and have om substan- 
tial dividends to policyholders every year. And I always get 
a kick out of their statement. It’s reassuring to see their 





ARSON 

a next few Sundays, visitors will be given 
numbered tickets; those holding the lucky 

er ones will take home pets. Prizes for the 

SWEEK . ° 

igi first Sunday: a pair of love birds, a ba- 

weer boon, two zebra finches, and a capuchin 

y 

chester, monkey. 

r Amer- Nyack, N.Y.: Debunking the fox’ 

insulin reputation for cleverness: two Rockland 

nises to County road officials and a chauffeur 

of other saw a full-grown red fox leap into a pile of 

are ac- underbrush along the roadside. When the 
men began kicking the brush, Reddy— 
who is crazy like a fox—upset sporting 
tradition. He jumped smack into the sur- 
prised arms of Robert H. Clark, Orange- 

ta town supervisor. 

sessive. . 

onthe @ Fair Trade— 

here is Dublin, Va.: As a practical joke, 

| num- Richard Crockett handed a tourist-camp 

know, proprietor a $50 Confederate bill and 

d end- asked him to change it. The prospective 

0stro- victim reached for a roll of bills, peeled off 

there- three, and handed Crockett two 20s and a 

u for- 10 in Confederate money. 

ae Sailor’s Luck— 

Dallas, Texas: In the midst of a 
sailing race, a line snapped on Don Fitch’s 
craft and the sail flapped down. While his 

‘s” to Tivals drew far ahead, Fitch worked 
niles feverishly to fix the damage, though he 
es. figured he was out of the competition. 
a af But a squall came up and overturned all 
re fourteen of his rivals and Fitch, finally 


part- 
rsity. 






repairing the line, sailed over the finish 
line a winner. 





automobileinsuranceevery year.” 








**With financial stability like that, plus the 
savings Lumbermens offers in cash dividends, 
it’s no wonder they lead. Besides,” I said, “‘they 
are represented by a local agent and maintain 
coast-to-coast service so that no matter where 
you drive you can always get prompt assistance.” 





liquid condition.” 





Later, on the way home, Ray said, “The 
more I think about Lumbermens and the 
mutual way of doing business, the better I 
like it. I can’t afford to — up a saving like 


that. Who did you say their agent is? I think 
I'd like to look into their proposition.” 





Lumeermen S leads all companies 
in automobile casualty insurance premiums. 
Since organization, Lumbermens has saved 
policyholders an average of over 20% on 
automobile insurance through cash divi- 
dends. If you are a careful driver, investi- 
gate this opportunity to save with safety. 
Write us for a free booklet, or see your 
local Lumbermens representative. 


LUMBERMENS 


Mutual Casualty Company 
JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Home Office: 
Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 
Save With Safety in the 
**World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 
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Corporations Distribute Wealth 


A BIG corporation is pictured by 
many people as an octopus that 
stretches its tentacles into hundreds 
of communities and drains wealth 
from millions of people into the 
hands of a few capitalists. Actually, a 
big corporation is the most effective 
instrument that has ever been devised 
for the creation and widespread dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

The figures of one “big busi- 
ness” corporation illustrate this. In 
1938 this corporation employed 
189,000 people, who received more 
than $300,000,000 in wages and sala- 
ties and spent their incomes locally in 
the many communities in which the 
corporation’s activities are carried on. 

The local purchasing power 
of thousands of other cities, towns 
and villages was increased by the in- 
comes received by 130,000 additional 
people who work for the 20,000 sales 


A 





‘ 


y 


agencies that distribute the corpora- 
tion’s products. Many other busi- 
nesses were likewise benefited, for 
more than $500,000,000 of materials 
and services were purchased from 
thousands of different suppliers 
located in all parts of the country. 
Government and the public gener- 
ally were benefited by tax payments 
of more than $55,000,000. 

The corporation’s profit last 
year was 102 millions. This profit 
accrued to 389,000 stockholders in 
every State of the Union. Although 
even the profits were thus widely 
distributed, the important fact from 
the standpoint of national well-being 
is that the steps leading up to this 
profit necessitated the distribution to 
people other than stockholders of an 
amount 9 times as great as the profit 
achieved. This is proof of the broad 
social benefits of the profit system. 


(The company referred to above is the General Motors Corporation.) 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street-— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Established 1784 


Personal Trusts Since 1830 
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The Periscope 


What’s Behind Today’s but now a rapidly increasing number of McNutt was visiting there . . . Garner 
is own Left-wing New Deal crowd are and Vandenberg have a good-natured 

News, and What’s to be Expected criticizing his “imperious manner,” saying agreement that if either is elected Presi- 

: 3 he has “too much power for any one man,” dent he'll appoint the other to some titu- 

in Tomorrow's and blaming him for recent blunders (like lar job (which neither will identify) . 

- the failure to get key administrators’ ap- 


; _ proval of the Mead Bill before pushing it . : 
Reich Counterfeiting in Congress). There’s no clear sign that Manchukuan Fortification 
. F.D.R.’s attitude has changed, but there’s P 3 
The U. Ss. aang abi has ———— no doubt that anti-Corcoran feeling is. One erg behind hang s — 
ne eee spreading like measles among other New intention of preventing the present Man- 
chukuo-Mongol hostilities from expanding 




















Through a “black bourse” in N. Y., Amer- 

; ; Dealers. : 2 
ican tourists and businessmen have long into a full-fledged war is a long-range plan 
been able to buy, at good discounts, marks : by tne Japanese military for fortification 
McNutt Echoes of the border area. Although it plans no 


smuggled here by German refugees. Re- 
cently there have turned up on the bourse 
marks which are “imperfect” to the extent 
of bearing three almost imperceptible dots. 
The purchaser who enters Germany is 
blandly told by customs guards that the 
dots prove the marks counterfeit, necessi- 
tating confiscation. Now ace Treasury en- 
gravers have compared the “counterfeits” 
with genuine marks and say there’s no 
doubt that both came from the same en- 
graving plant. Secret Service men theorize 
that Reich officials have had agents peddle 
the dotted marks here in order to discour- 
age the traffic in smuggled currency—inci- 
dentally, netting a little foreign exchange. 


Maginot Line, Tokyo is determined to for- 
tify its strategic positions at least as heav- 
ily as the Soviet positions at Changkufeng 
—a task that will take many months. In- 
cidentally, both informed Japanese and 
Russians in the U.S. are privately laugh- 
ing at their own countries’ claims of casu- 
alties and of planes brought down on the 


Since coming into the New Deal fold, 
McNutt has worked hard to improve his 
Washington standing. Has been breakfast- 
ing with prominent correspondents one by 
one, making a pretty fair impression. He 
has also conferred assiduously with Left- 
wing New Dealers, many of whom had re- 


sented him as an able but opportunistic 
“outsider.” There’s still no sign of recon- Mongolian battles. They say the actual 


ciliation between McNutt and Farley, who _ figures, as usual, were probably multiplied 

wasn’t even told of McNutt’s appointment _ three or four times. 

in advance. Recalling recent Roosevelt- 

Farley coolness, Washington is asking Hitler to Danzig? 

“How much strain will Jim’s loyalty to : ‘ : 

Decisis dia” Bak veh of tame Despite denials and general confusion, 

who've known both Farley and F.D.R. for all preparations were made late last month 
Ngee for Hitler to make a state visit to Danzig 


Political Straws years still don’t expect an open break. . Pelgeowcallyce 
; They say the two men are still indispensa- —possibly on July 23—on invitation from 
Townsend Planners, out to lick Rep. aoe ange the Danzig Senate. Uncensored reports 

, . ble to each other—and realize it. taf 
Allen Treadway for forgetting his alleged from Berlin via Holland last week revealed 
promise to support their bill, have already his official car was already in the Free City 
A.F.L. Woes and that plans called for his arrival by sea 


with an escort of several ships and several 
thousand sailors and Storm Troopers. But 
the actual attempt to take over the city 
would be delayed until the soldiers, sailors, 
and party men, who will continue flocking 
to Danzig as civilians on vacation, reach 
sufficient numbers to resist counteraction 
Monopoly Committee even partially ful- from Poland The plan may be changed, 
fill their promises, the A.F.L.’s troubles are of course, but this was the definite pro- 
just starting. Officials say the two agen- gram as of June 30. 
a cies’ parallel investigations of the building 
Sayre on Philippines industry will produce abundant evidence ‘ Appeaser Bonnet 
_Sust as forecast here last May 22, As- of collusion between A.F.L. building-trade : ‘ h divl 
sistant Secretary of State Sayre is slated unions and contractors and material sup- In private conversations, French diplo- 
to succeed McNutt as Philippine High pliers to control construction costs and ™&#ts have expressed amazement at For- 
eign Minister Bonnet’s recent “America 


sent ten organizers into his district in Mas- 
sachusetts . . . The C.1.O. and Sen. Bur- 
ton Wheeler are flirting with each other; 
the C.1.0. thinks it could count on him as 
president . . . The report is correct that 
Assistant Attorney General Arnold’s leave 
from Yale Law School expires next Febru- 
ary, but he’s by no means certain to return 
then unless he has his antitrust drives 
pretty well under way. 


After long freedom from most of the 
popular criticism that has plagued the 
C.1L.0., the A.F.L. is about to make up for 
lost time. Already, of course, the Federa- 
tion’s WPA strikes (see page 42) have 
angered politicians and average citizens 
alike. But if the Justice Department and 


Commissioner. It’s important to note that, practices. at 
unlike McNutt (who favors permanent can save Europe from aggression speech. 
U.S. retention of the islands), Sayre pri- Trivia They point out that, as an experienced 
vately believes in the present policy pro- diplomat with service in Washington, he 

Cartoonists aren’t enthusiastic about should have known it would bring the in- 


viding for independence in 1946. Publicly, 
however, Sayre will probably dodge the is- 
sue by saying there’s plenty of time before 
1946 to study and decide the question. 


McNutt; his handsome, regular features dignant U.S. reaction exemplified by Sen- 
provide nothing for the artists to “get ator Borah’s blast. Some even suspect that 
hold of” for caricature purposes ...In- Bonnet, who helped prepare the way for 
cidentally, most papers missed an impor- the Munich pact, was deliberately at- 
eyes tant Roosevelt-McNutt meeting Sunday tempting to stir up U.S. isolationism to 

Corcoran Criticism of last week (day before McNutt’s nomi- discourage Russia from joining the Demo- 
The going is finally getting rough for nation as Security Administrator); during cratic powers—thus paving the way for 
Tom Corcoran, long Roosevelt’s key aide. his Sunday cruise, Roosevelt put in at new appeasement. Their suspicions were 
Conservatives have always resented him, Harry Hopkins’ place on the river while strengthened when they learned last week 
(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without wfitten permission ) 
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that Bonnet in “warning” German Ambas- 
sador Count von Welczeck that France 
would keep her pledge to Poland, took 
pains to add that the pledge would, of 
course, not function if Poland and Ger- 
many came to some agreement. 


Greiser vs. Foerster 


One reason for Germany’s delay and un- 
certainty over Danzig has been a hot be- 
hind-the-scenes row between the Free 
City’s two foremost leaders. Senate Presi- 
dent Greiser and Nazi Leader Albert Foer- 
ster have been at swords points for weeks 
over the method of returning Danzig to 
the Reich. Foerster has been demanding 
open invasion by German troops, while 
Greiser has held out for caution and grad- 
ual indirect action. This quarrel was be- 
hind the two men’s recent separate visits 
to see the Fiihrer. 


Foreign Notes 


The German propaganda office has or- 
dered all newspapers to “forget” Max 
Schmeling’s defeats by Baer and Louis 
when mentioning his career . . . Ex-Mayor 
“Alfie” Byrne of Dublin will tour the U.S. 
soon to propagandize for an all-Ireland 
union . . . Nazis have tried to suppress 
stories on Field Marshal Géring’s health, 
whose recent “reducing” has resulted from 
illness, not dieting; his visits to Italian 
spas didn’t help . . . Despite the German- 
British tenseness, the German Railways’ 
Information Bureau is still publishing half- 
page advertisements in London newspapers. 





Auto Improvements 


les now definite that several 1940- 
model cars will have automatic trans- 
missions which, as mentioned here previ- 
ously, will entirely eliminate gear shifting 
in ordinary driving. Other changes that 
will be fairly general: much wider use of 
sponge-rubber cushioning (in place of the 
conventional spring construction) and new 
type anti-glare headlights. 


New Products 


A Brooklyn baker is selling birthday 
cakes containing small music boxes that 
tinkle “Happy Birthday to You” when the 
slicing knife is pressed against a concealed 
lever .. . For parents who want to restrain 
their speeding children, there’s a new speed 
governor for autos; its dashboard mecha- 
nism for setting the top speed can be 
locked .. . And now a British concern has 
patented a confection consisting of ba- 
nanas coated with chocolate. 


Insurance Legislation 


Here’s the best available information of 
the much rumored plans for Federal insur- 
ance legislation: Nothing’s expected this 


year, but a serious Administration drive 
for life-insurance legislation is highly prob- 
able next year. Most important will be the 
move for Federal regulation of the life- 
insurance industry (by an agency like 
FCC or SEC)—which the companies 
might not mind too much if it freed them 
from various bothersome types of state 
regulation. New Dealers also have supple- 
mentary ideas, like establishing nationwide 
over-the-counter insurance selling (as in 
Massachusetts) and putting the Social Se- 
curity Board in the burial-insurance field 
(following Britain’s example). All propos- 
als now are vague and won't be clarified till 
a TNEC subcommittee has held summer 
hearings and the full committee returns to 
the subject in the fall. 


SEC and Germany 


Following a little preliminary checking 
(reported here May 8) , Treasury and SEC 
men are now making a study of German 
money on the short and long side of sales 
on the N.Y. Stock Exchange. Reports 
from abroad tell them Reichsbank agents 
have been selling short just before the 
crises Hitler has created over Danzig, then 
covering after each attack of war jitters 
sends prices down. Government men dis- 
counted the stories at first, but now tend 
to credit them. They believe many Ger- 
man pronouncements on foreign policy 
may be deliberate attempts to affect stock 
markets, helping the Reich to meet its 
acute foreign-exchange shortage. 


Business Footnotes 


The London branch of at least one U.S. 
bank has now built its own bombproof 
refuge, complete with canned food and 
oxygen-generating equipment . . . Search 
for copies of the original (1936) prospec- 
tus describing N.Y. World’s Fair bonds 
reveals that most of them were systemat- 
ically rounded up and destroyed; they bore 
the signature of Richard Whitney, then 
chairrman of the bond sales committee .. . 
Sample of Nazis’ subsidized commercial 
penetration in Latin America: Dr. Carlos 
Noel, leading Argentine politician who’s 
also an important manufacturer of ice 
cream, has been here shopping for ice- 
cream machinery but says he'll have to 
buy German equipment, since its prices 
have now been cut to 30 or 40% of the 
prices charged by American manufac- 
turers, 





Miscellany 


“The new National Gallery of Art is 
scheduled to receive more large gifts like 
that of the Kress collection . . . Heavy 
British taxes on high-powered cars have 
caused. such a sales slump that Rolls-Royce 
has been forced to publish ads denying it 
would cease manufacturing automobiles 
and make only plane motors . . . Russia 
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has perfected a 125-passenger, 50 mph, 
speedboat built of a reinforced plastic ma. 
terial; it’s in service between Black Seg 


ports. 
“Mantle Club’ 


Officials in a number of states are jn. 
vestigating the Mantle Club, supposedly 
high-purposed national fraternal organj- 
zation which has recruited thousands of 
members in the last few years. A recent 
Detroit trial brought out this evidence: 
Members pay a $20 initiation fee plus $2 
monthly dues, but they have no vote on 
club policy and no control over club funds, 
which are remitted to national head- 
quarters in Delaware. Detroit alone has 
sent in about $140,000 in dues and fees, 
and the national take is well over a million, 
The club’s founder and present governor 
once headed the Decimo Club, a similar 
organization which blew up a decade ago 
when six states brought fraud action. De- 
cimo Club members lost some $1,250,000, 


Air-Line Boom 


Note that U.S. air-line business, after 
increasing steadily but at only a gradual 
rate for five years, has suddenly spurted 
and is riding the greatest boom in its 
history. Chief reason is the amazing im- 
provement in air-line safety in the last 
fourteen months (when fatalities per 
passenger-mile were cut to about 1/5 the 
previous low for any similar period). A 
Periscope survey of major air lines now 
indicates that total passenger traffic for 
the first half of this year was 41% above 
the same 1938 period, and that last month 
bettered the previous June by 51.5%. § 
What’s more, air-line officials look for fur- 
ther sharp increases in the rest of the sum- 
mer. One result will be an accelerated trend 
toward monster planes for cross-country 
trips. As forecast here, United Air Lines 
led off last week with an order for a half 
dozen four-engined Douglases. 


Missing Persons 


Grand Duchess Olga, youngest sister of 
Nicholas II, last Czar of Russia, lives with 
her husband, Capt. N. A. Koulikowski, 
and her two children on a farm in Den- 
mark; devotes her time to painting and 
aiding White Russian émigrés . . . Rex 
Ingram, film director once famous for his 
“Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” lives 
with his wife, former screen star Alice 
Terry, in North Hollywood; now does no 
movie work but much writing; has lately 
been in Latin America collecting material 
for a book . . . Isabelle Hallin, nationally 
headlined in 1937 when she lost her Saugus, 
Mass., teaching job for allegedly serving 
cocktails to her students, is now advertis- 
ing manager for a N.Y. importing firm but 
wants reinstatement as teacher; she may 
get it since her mother was elected to the 
Saugus school board this year. 
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PROVIDE LONGER MILEAGE 
AT HIGHER SPEEDS WITH 
HEAVIER LOADS! — feee’s Why 


RAYODIPT Two Extra 
CORD Layers of SAFETY-LOCKED 


Rayodipt Cords TWIN BEADS 
Under theTread 






Firestone 
RAYODIPT 


ANY OTHER 
TRUCK TIRE 


FIRESTONE Heavy Duty Truck-Bus Tires, built with 
Rayodipt cords, are the only tires made which give you all of 
these exclusive construction features: 

RAYODIPT CORD BODY, made of specially constructed, 
cool-running rayon, made from cotton cellulose material and safety- 
locked for greater strength. The cords are then treated by the new 
and advanced Firestone patented process of Gum-Dipping to 
provide greater protection against blowouts. 

TWO EXTRA LAYERS OF RAYODIPT CORDS UNDER THE 
TREAD, another patented Firestone feature, provide added 
protection against blowouts and bind the extra heavy tread 
inseparably to the Rayodipt cord body. 

SPEED-GRIP TREAD, an exclusive Firestone development, is 
made of an extra-tough, extra-heavy rubber compound to provide 
thousands of extra miles of non-skid service on high-speed runs. 

SAFETY-LOCKED TWIN BEADS provide greater strength, 
longer mileage and freedom from me delays. 

Your Firestone Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and Service 
Store will show you how to avoid costly road delays by equipping 
your trucks or buses with the new Firestone Rayodipt Truck-Bus 
Tire —the tire that delivers the goods at lower cost. 

%Rayodipt Cords are made of a revolutionary new specially fabricated rayon 
spun from cotton cellulose material and treated with a new and advanced 
rubber solution by means of the patented Firestone process of Gum-Dipping. 


Liste. to the Voi irestone wii . See Firestone Tires made in the Firestone Factory and Exhibition Building at the New York 
omy Orchestra, LS glen pot en vy F Prd gs pe | World’s Fair, Also visit the Firestone Exhibit at the Golden Gate Exposition at San Francisco 
oP Copyright, 1939, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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ANZIBAR! Ceylon! Penang! Am- 

boyna! What romantic pictures 

’ these ports of spices bring forth! 

Gripping legends studded with dusty 

caravans—brave sailing ships—shimmer- 

ing silks—redolent incense—and ancient 
iron-bound chests. 


The colorful thread of man’s search for 
flavor is firmly woven throughout his- 
tory. Daring men courted hunger, hard- 
ship and even death, seeking the riches 
that spices brought. Keels of ebony and 
teak plowed their course through un- 
charted seas to mark passages to new 
worlds. But these voyages were counted 
as failures unless they yielded precious 
spices actually worth their weight in sil- 
ver in those days. 


In spices, as in everything else, nothing 
is ever “good enough” for Heinz 57 


Spice Hunters 


Varieties. Heinz spice-buyers have trav- 
elled as much as 40,000 miles in a single 
year to secure rare, delightful savors. 
On the island of Amboyna they have 
found cloves so fine and pungent that 
the natives formerly used them for in- 
cense in the temples. 


Today these same cloves lend their deli- 
cate carnation-like fragrance to Heinz 
Mixed Pickles, Ketchup, and Chili Sauce. 


The fine hand of Heinz practices 2 sub- 
tle restraint in creating its magic in fla- 
vors. Centuries of spice: lore have been 
tempered with seventy years of catering 
to the American appetite. So, their is 
never a harsh note in the taste-harmony 
of any Heinz product. A touch of this 
—a mere wisp of that—and a faint bless- 
ing of the other add the delicate bouquet 
and witchery that make food glow. 


Copr. 1939, H. J. Heinz Co. 


The wedding of pure spices and pure 
foods the Heinz way re-creates those boy- 
hood tastes that men never forget. An 
aviator wrote that the air at 1,000 feet 
over one of our kitchens was heavy-laden 
with the tantalizing, mouth-watering 
scent of ketchup-making, and it recalled 
his own boyhood home-kitchen at 
ketchup time. 


Heinz hunt for flavor never ceases. We 
search the remote parts of the world for 
new delights. If there is a finer taste, we 
will discover it. That’s why nothing else 
can ever taste quite like a Heinz product. 
That is why we have found our way to 
the hearts of men everywhere through 
the old familiar route—why the 57 Vari- 
eties have been guests at the best G7) 
tables of the world for over 70 years. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Wave of Labor Rows Since 1933 
High Lighted by Bridges ‘Trial 


Public Annoyance Likely 
to Spur Congressional Drive 


on Alien Agitators 


President Roosevelt has given American 
workers ample reasons for looking upon 
the New Deal as a new dispensation. Time 
and again hé has sounded the sentiment he 
uttered in November 1933: “No business 
which depends for existence on paying less 
than living wages to its workers has any 
right to continue in this country.” His Ad- 
ministration has given concrete tokens of 
its concern for labor’s welfare by passing 
such legislation as the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, which established collective 
bargaining, and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which nailed a floor under wages and 
a ceiling over hours. 

Seeing that in Franklin D. Roosevelt 
they had a stanch friend, labor leaders at 
once took the bit in their teeth. The im- 
mediate results were spurts of union or- 
ganizing and an epidemic of strikes which 
increased until the number of disputes 
rose from 1,695 in 1933 to an all-time high 
of 4,740 in 1937. In that same year a rela- 
tively new strike technique imported from 


-..on Harry Bridges, presented by Defense Chief Carol King .. 
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Dean Landis weighed evidence... 
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France—the sit-down—paralyzed the mo- 
tor industry in Detroit and straightway 
became a vogue among union tacticians. 

Thus with labor snarling at industry and 
its own ranks torn by the schism between 
the A.F.L. and the C.L.O., it finally seemed 
to a large segment of the innocent-by- 
standing public that the American labor 
movement had been sold a bill of seditious 
goods by “alien agitators.” 

Last week it could hardly be said that 
the labor situation had improved. The 
government was reaping dragon’s teeth in 
the form of nationwide strikes by WPA 
workers (see page 42) , C.I.0. auto workers 
were again harassing General Motors, and 
a new phase of the perennial labor war in 
the soft-coal fields of Harlan County, Ky., 
in which two miners were killed and several 
wounded, gave John L. Lewis, the C.L.0. 
chief, an opportunity to undo some of 
President Roosevelt’s good-neighbor ef- 
forts. Only a few days after the ex-Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic, Gen. 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo y Molina, had 
visited the White House, Lewis charged 
that Gov. A. B. (Happy) Chandler of 
Kentucky “pursues and wounds miners 
with the same ferocity and lack of re- 
straint that characterize the habits of a 
Dominican dictator.” 

It was not strikes, however, but the de- 
portation hearings against an Australian- 
born West Coast labor leader, Harry 
Bridges, that turned the attention of stu- 
dents of labor developments in a new di- 
rection—to an Immigration Bureau office 
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on Angel Island in San Francisco Bay. Be- 
cause Bridges has become a symbol of the 
“alien-agitator” element in labor, conserva- 
tives believed that with him the labor 
movement’s Left wing also stood trial. 


Stevedore 

Entering this country in 1920, Bridges 
was just another seaman and dock-wallop- 
er along San Francisco’s water front until 
July 1934, when he won fame by leading 
longshoremen in a strike that tied up all 
Pacific Coast ports north of Los Angeles 
before spreading into a general strike that 
San Franciscans still recall with shudders. 
The Australian again made headlines in 
November 1936 by staging a general Mari- 
time Federation of the Pacific walkout that 
became the most costly seamen’s strike in 
the nation’s history. So impressed was John 
L. Lewis with Bridges’ success that in 1937 
he entrusted him with the job of organiz- 
ing maritime unions into the C.L.O. 

West Coast shipping operators de- 
manded that Bridges be deported as an 
alien Communist. The cry was echoed by 
the conservative press, the American Le- 
gion and Rep. Martin Dies’ un-American 
Activities Committee, until Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins faced impeachment 
charges in the House for failing to perform 
her duty. The Secretary replied that she 
could not move against Bridges until the 
Supreme Court settled the Strecker case. 
When the ruling finally came down, it 
carefully skirted the question of whether 
active membership in the Communist party 
was a deportable offense (Newsweek, Apr. 
24). Miss Perkins decided to put that issue 
to the test in the Bridges case. 

Before James M. Landis, dean of the 
Harvard Law School and special trial ex- 
aminer, Bridges faced Thomas B. Shoe- 
maker, chief legal Deputy Commissioner 
of Immigration. “Are you an alien?” “I 
am.” “Are you a member of the Com- 
munist party?” “No.” “Or have you been 
at any time in the past a member of the 
Communist party?” “No.” 

The government then called two wit- 
nesses. Maj. Lawrence A. Milner, a retired 
officer of the Oregon National Guard who 
had investigated subversive activities for 
the state, testified that he had attended 
Communist meetings with Bridges and 
had seen him pay dues. John L. Leech, a 
former Communist organizer, swore that 
Bridges was a Communist and had spoken 
at meetings. Counterattacking, the union- 
ist’s corps of lawyers, led by Carol King 
of New York City, drew from Milner an 
admission of perjury committed in 1934 
and forced Leech to acknowledge that he 
had been offered $10,000 to sign an affi- 
davit against Bridges. : 
Significance 

The Immigration Bureau realized that 
in tackling Bridges it is taking on a tough 
case. For even though the Australian’s 
known views and public utterances stamp 
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him as a Marxist, it must be proved (1) 
that he is now a Communist, and (2) that 
the Communist party advocates over- 
throwing the United States Government 
by violence—another delicate question 
which the high court scrupulously side- 
stepped in the Strecker case. 

If, however, the government can pin the 
Communist tag on Bridges and deport 
him, it will do much to appease public opin- 
ion and be a boon to the A.F.L., which 
has experienced tough going in its efforts 
to head off the C.1.0.’s drive for political 
power. The C.I.0. is backing Bridges to 
the hilt, even though the Australian is far 
to the left of John L. Lewis in his social 
philosophy. 

In a broader sense, the Bridges hearing 
will be watched by a public that has un- 
deniably reached the point where it is 
disturbed if not disgusted with labor ruc- 
tions generally. Growing demands in Con- 
gress for an overhauling of the National 
Labor Relations Board are traceable to 
this new popular mood. And sooner or 
later it may be reflected in Congressional 
action on one or another of the flood of 
anti-alien bills now in the Capitol Hill 


hoppers. 


Selfless Three 


When President Roosevelt finally got his 
Reorganization Act through Congress last 
March,. Washington speculated on who 
would become the “Selfless Six”—the six 
new secretaries “with a passion for ano- 
nymity” which the act empowered the 
President to add to his official family. 

Last week Mr. Roosevelt named half of 
the quota for the $10,000-a-year jobs: 
Lauchlin Currie of Maryland, assistant 
chief of the division of research and sta- 
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The 1934 San Francisco general strike gave Bridges his start 


tistics of the Federal Reserve Board, an 
avowed advocate of spending for recovery; 
William H. McReynolds of Michigan, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and James H. Rowe, White 
House assistant to Gen. Edwin M. Wat- 
son, assistant secretary to the President. 
Washington doubted that Mr. Roosevelt 
would name the other three soon. 





Innocence Abroad 


When Gov. Frank D. Fitzgerald of 
Michigan died last March, an octogenarian 
Methodist Sunday School teacher and 
president of the State Anti-Saloon League, 
as Lieutenant Governor automatically suc- 
ceeded to the office. Last month Gov. Luren 
D. Dickinson attended the Governors’ 
Conference at Albany, N.Y. (Newsweek, 
July 10). Last week the Governor issued a 
statement summarizing his hair-raising ex- 
periences in the Empire State’s capital and 
in its largest city. 

Setting out earnestly to “warn mothers 
and daughters of the dangerous proximity 
to a hellish brink for unprotected girls in 
anything smattering of high life,” Dickin- 
son described in detail the wine, women, 
and song of Albany and New York City. 
A World’s Fair high light: “a charming 
little girl in her sweet innocency, by high 
life rules paired with a young man with 
a wife and children at home. All aglow in 
her youthful, innocent glee, she unfolded 
plans made to pair with him at each follow- 
ing public function . . . One of our own 
Methodist girls! What of the thoughts of 
that mother far away, with that little 
bundle of unsullied purity . . . tripping 
through the sin-cursed haunts of that 
great city?” 

At the end of his travelogue, the Gover- 
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nor appended a devout “Thank God, our 
came home unsullied!” 

Five fellow-governors—R. L. Cochran 
of Nebraska, Burnet Maybank of South 
S Carolina, Homer A. Holt of West Virginia, 
William H. Vanderbilt of Rhode Island, 
and Richard C. McMullen of Delaware— 
repudiated Dickinson’s findings as untrue 
and in “bad taste.” Mayor F. H. La 
Guardia of New York dismissed the 
charges with: “Just a hallucination of what 
the old fellow wanted to see.” From a safe 
haven in Michigan, Governor Dickinson re- 
torted: “I made a strong statement that 
carried across a continent. It gives me the 
greatest satisfaction I ever had in my life 
because J made a start ... to awaken the 


country.” 






















Service Saboteurs? 


The coincidence of two mysterious fires 
last week caused Army and Navy intelli- 
gence officers to suspect the handiwork of 
saboteurs: 
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€For some time the Weymouth Art 
Leather Co. at East Weymouth, Mass., 
has hummed 24 hours a day to fill orders 
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a, ad- for British gas masks. At 7:10 a.m. one 
at a day last week, as the men and women of 
“0% the day shift waited at the gates for night- 
W we shift stragglers to leave the grounds, a 
dent. deep rumble shook one of the buildings 
evelt and a workman ran from it with his clothes 
in flames. In the next few moments, 40 
successive explosions fired and leveled the 
company’s twelve buildings, sending up 
in smoke $500,000 worth of chemicals and 
1 of machinery. 
ten In their investigation, Army men gave 
pa weight to two facts: (1) the company had 
gue a great potential military value as a manu- 
vai facturer of gas masks, and (2) the build- 
ionaaes ings were only a mile from the highly in- 
ner" flammable naval-ammunition depot at 
eex. Hingham. While admitting that the blaze 
ap might have been caused by static electricity 
pen setting off chemicals in the “pyro” build- 
om d ing, the officers wondered if it was mere 
chance that the fire occurred between 
_- shifts, when only a couple of workers were 
nity in the buildings. 
$ in A Navy board of inquiry last week was 
kin- confronted with an unexplained fire aboard 
1en, the $30,000,000 aircraft carrier Ranger. 
ity. While she was tied up at the Norfolk (Va.) 
ing Navy Yard for minor overhauls, a muffled 
igh roar shook the Ranger’s starboard plates. 
“ith It was followed by a wave of flame that 
in washed the vessel amidships from the water 
Jed line to her flight deck, causing damage 
w= estimated at from $3,000 to $50,000. A 
wn few minutes before, a high-pressure gasoline 
of hose had spurted fuel on the ship’s deck 
tle and side. Rear Admiral Manley H. Simons, 
ing yard commandant, guessed that a cigarette 
at had been dropped into the gasoline by 





some person “who probably never will be 
known.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cornelius Rath- 
borne, members of New York’s polo-play- 
ing set, stole the show at the New York 
World’s Fair last week. Strapped together 
into a seat beneath a huge orange ‘chute 
at the $110,000, 250-foot Parachute Jump, 
they started on what proved to be a weird, 
unscheduled adventure. 

A hundred feet up in their ascent, one of 
the four guides jammed on a wire stay. 
Mechanics swarmed up the ropes, fire en- 
gines shrieked to a stop below, ambulances 
clanged into position. A crowd of 20,000 
thrill seekers gaped at the two dangling in 
the air. 

Five hours and ten minutes later—at 
4:40 a.m.—the wire stay was loosened and 
the parachute descended. “How much do 
we owe now?” Mrs. Rathborne asked 
wearily. Next day, at the behest of the 
fair publicity department, they returned 
to the Jump (where business had tripled) 
and took a 30-second bravura ride. 





In Congress 


Spend-Lend Bill in Spotlight 
as End of Session Is Rushed 


Despite a smoldering Administration vs. 
Congress feud over neutrality legislation 
(see page 15), Washington is betting 
even money on adjournment (barring a 
European crisis) on or soon after Aug. -1. 
The only unfinished business fairly certain 
of being cleared up at this session in- 
cludes the Third Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill, amendments to the Social Security 
Act, a District of Columbia appropriation, 
the Hatch Bill, and the %3,460,000,000 
spend-lend measure. 

The Senate last week overhauled the 
House-passed Social Security Bill, sending 
to conference a measure which provides: 
(1) freezing of the old-age insurance tax 
paid by both employer and employe at 1 
per cent until 1942; (2) advancing old- 
age benefit payments from 1942 to 1940; 
(3) eliminating of the employer tax for 
unemployment insurance on that part of 
an employe’s salary exceeding $3,000 a 
year; (4) adding small cash benefits for 
aged wives and widows, children, and aged 
dependent parents; (5) adding to those 
now entitled to benefits some 1,100,000 
agricultural, banking, and maritime work- 
ers and employed persons over 65; (6) 
prorating old-age contributions at $2 of 
Federal funds for every $1 raised by states 
up to $15 of Federal money, states and the 
Federal government to share dollar for 
dollar thereafter; but each state to con- 
tribute not less than $10 a person; (7) re- 
moval of the old-age insurance taxes from 
the Treasury General Fund, and (8) 
eliminating aliens from the rolls. 

With the exception of the $10 minimum 
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All-Negro Town: Mayor Green (center) and Aldermen ... and some of the earliest settlers 


state contribution (Southerners oppose 
fixing of any minimum) and the alien 
ban, House conferees were expected to 
agree to a measure which would increase 
benefits to be paid within the next five 
years from $455,000,000 to $2,438,510,- 
000, and provide potential savings to em- 
ployers and employes of more than $350,- 
000,000.* 

Chief interest on Capitol Hill turned 
this week to the Lending Bill (see Busi- 
ness Tides) which calls for $350,000,000 
for non-Federal public works, $750,000,000 
for highways, $500,000,000 for railroad 
equipment, $460,000,000 for rural electri- 
fication, $500,000,000 for farm-tenancy 
loans, an additional $100,000,000 (instead 
of the 500,000,000 the President original- 
ly requested) for loans to foreign nations, 
and authorization for the United States 
Housing Authority to expand its borrow- 
ing power by $800,000,000. 

The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee gave some indication of the Con- 
gressional mood by temporarily sidetrack- 
ing the USHA item last week, but 
the Administration managed to rescue it. 
Toward the lending program as a whole 
Congress was coldly critical, despite the 
fact that the popular James F. Byrnes of 
South Carolina brought it up to Capitol 
Hill (see page 16). Nevertheless, it was 
expected that the housing, farm, and 
public-works items would go through, 
but that the highway and rail-equipment 
sums would be trimmed, and the foreign- 
loan feature (which would amount simply 
to expanding the Export-Import Bank’s 
lending authority by $100,000,000) either 
shaved or thrown overboard. 

As the Hatch Bill to bar Federal em- 
ployes from political activities (NEws- 
WEEK, July 17) dragged along in the 
House, with little prospect that repre- 
sentatives would restore the teeth they 
had yanked out of the original Senate 
measure to please the White House, re- 





*North Dakota voters last week defeated a 
move to provide funds for increasing the state 
old-age pension from $30 to $40. 


liefers in the District of Columbia were 
being fed by the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corp. because a Congress which 
has been sitting since Jan. 3 could not 
agree on an appropriation for the District 
before the fiscal year ended. 

The same Congress lost no time in pass- 
ing an income-tax bill for the District 
which exempted senators and represent- 
atives and which (because the District has 
no representation in Congress) left the 
victims the only Americans subject to 
“taxation without representation.” But 
after paring the Senate’s $8,000,000 ap- 
propriation to $6,500,000, the conferees let 
the matter ride, with the result that last 
week Washington children were barred 
from closed playgrounds and police and 
firemen went their rounds without any 
assurance of pay. 

The only economy gesture of the week 
occurred when the House defeated a 
measure to qualify Congressmen for pen- 
sions under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act. 


Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 
Another Parachute That Didn’s Work 
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Negro ‘Town 


At the close of the Civil War, Jefferson 
Davis persuaded his brother, Joseph E. 
Davis, to sell their entire Mississippi plan- 
tation to their trusted slave-bodyguard 
—Benjamin Montgomery and his two 
sons, Thornton and Isaiah. The President 
of the dying Confederacy had already 
made plans to establish the first all-Negro 
town in the South. 

For eighteen years the settlement at 
Davis’ Bend, 20 miles south of Vicksburg, 
flourished. But recurring floods forced the 
small community to move to an Indian 
mound at the convergence of two bayous, 
which they named Mound Bayou. The 
original 183 settlers got their first charter 
in 1898, incorporating as a town in 1912. 
But misfortune dogged them. Depression 
closed the main industry, a cottonseed oil 
mill, with a loss of $100,000. It also clapped 
shut the bank and picture show and al- 
lowed a Carnegie Foundation library and 
most of the business district to tumble into 
ruin. Feuds among local politicians retard- 
ed advancement. 

Last week, with a population of 1,700 
and 30,000 acres of rich bottom land to 
build upon, Mound Bayou began a pro- 
gram of rehabilitation. In a celebration of 
the 52nd anniversary of its founding, 
Mayor B. A. Green, first male child born 
in the town, buried the hatchet with E. P. 
Booze, local social leader. Ceremonies held 
under the auspices of the Renovators So- 
ciety sealed the pact, with speeches by 
Negro preachers from all over the South, 
spiritual-singing, boxing matches, and jit- 
ter-bug contests. 





Love in the Sky 


On July 4, Oscar Wiggenjost of Lincoln, 
Neb., and his wife, Helen, held their fire- 
works to the verbal variety. The 23-year- 
old wife of two years’ standing accused 
the 38-year-old sign painter of not loving 
her, and filed suit for divorce. 

“Wiggie,” brooding over his woes, de- 
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cided to combine his hobby—flying—with 
his profession and win her back. He got 
in touch with Joe Jacobson, Kansas City 
skywriter, and assigned him to the role of 
gerobatic Cupid. 

Last week Jacobson pirouetted his air- 
plane above Nebraskan wheat fields at 160 
miles an hour, pouring out a 7-mile mes- 
sage in half-mile-high letters of smoke: 
“Wiggie Loves Helen.”*Oscar stood below 
and with unconcealed admiration watched 
his sentimental scribble in the sky. “How,” 
he asked softly, “could any woman refuse 
to be touched by a demonstration of such 
magnitude?” 

But Helen refused to be touched. 





The Last Whaler 


Seven miles from her home port of New 
Bedford, Mass., the Charles W. Morgan, 
last of that port’s famous fleet of whaling 
ships, was riding out a storm in her spe- 
cially built dry dock of sand at South 
Dartmouth last week. 

Brought there in 1925 by Col. E. H. R. 
Green, son of the wealthy and eccentric 
Hetty Green, the century-old ship that re- 
sisted pirates, mutiny, and typhoons now 
stands in danger of termites and dry rot 
because Colonel Green died in 1936 with- 
out making provision for her upkeep. 
Whaling Enshrined, Inc., a corporation of 
New Bedfordites, owns the vessel, but has 
no funds. The state legislature defeated a 
proposed fund of $18,000 to make the ship 
into a marine exhibit. A letter to President 
Roosevelt brought only a courteous reply 
from “Missy” Le Hand, his secretary, ex- 
pressing the hope that “something might 
be done.” 


But the corporation is far from discour- 
aged. Every piece of outgoing New Bed- 
ford mail is stamped: “Don’t Give up the 
Ship!” 





Bloom’s Rise 


Capital Startled to Find Him 
at Top of Foreign Committee 


Senators Walter F. George of Georgia 
and Guy M. Gillette of Iowa, the two in- 
tended Roosevelt “purge” victims who a 
fortnight ago held the key to Senate action 
on a new Neutrality Act, turned it last 
week, locking securely within the Foreign 
Relations Committee the Administration’s 
hopes of lifting the mandatory arms em- 
bargo. Making no attempt to conceal his 
anger, the President accused Senate isola- 
tionists of playing into the hands of the 
dictators, warned them that Congress must 
produce a Neutrality Act before it goes 
home, and hinted at a stormy press confer- 
ence that he might take the controversy 
to the radio in a direct appeal to the coun- 
try. 

Washington correspondents heard that 
Mr. Roosevelt planned a blistering mes- 
sage to Congress, and that Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull was trying to cool the 
President off. The United Press carried a 
story to the effect that Mr. Roosevelt and 
his cabinet chief “were reported to have 
disagreed on the language of a neutrality 
message.” Copyreaders on several news- 
papers using the U.P. story seized on the 
word spit. Immediately the President is- 
sued a lengthy statement calling both the 
headlines and the story “wholly false.” 


The Standard-Times (New Bedford, Mass.) 


Morgan needs a sponsor 
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Later he sent for Lyle C. Wilson, U.P. 
manager in Washington, and accused the 
news service of repeated falsification of 
capital news. 

Whether or not there had been a Hull- 
Roosevelt rift, the messages to Congress 
which came up from the White House and 
State Department simultaneously were 
models of restraint, simply urging that sen- 
ators remove the arms embargo “for the 
cause of peace.” Senate isolationists, led 
by Bennett Clark of Missouri, stood their 
ground, and even threatened to call Hull 
to Capitol Hill in an effort to checkmate 
a drive by Key Pittman of Nevada to im- 
pose an arms embargo on Japan alone. 


Chairman 

Democrats generally were less interested 
in the House Neutrality Bill which the 
Senate declined to endorse than in its au- 
thor—Rep. Sol Bloom of New York who, 
following the sudden death of Rep. Sam 
D. McReynolds of Tennessee (see Transi- 
tion) became permanent chairman of 
the powerful House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Essentially a showman, Bloom, a native 
of Illinois, was a central figure in the thea- 
ter business of San Francisco in the ’80s. 
In the 90s he was attracted to the Chicago 
World’s Fair, where he successfully man- 
aged the “Little Egypt” dancing extrava- 
ganza. Afterward he made a fortune as a 
sheet-music publisher. In 1903 he moved 
to New York City and engaged in apart- 
ment and theater building, retiring in 1920 
“to devote his life to publie service.” In 
1923 Tammany Hall sent Bloom to the 
House, where he soon created a mild sen- 
sation by offering to buy the Treasury and 
Post Office Buildings and by submitting a 
bill to require citizens to salute the na- 
tional colors wherever and whenever seen. 

But it was not until Congress created the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion that Bloom got his first real chance 
for public service. As associate director of 
the commission he worked tirelessly, earn- 
ing the sobriquet “Washington’s press 
agent.” 

Mrs. Bloom meanwhile had conceived 
the idea of getting her husband on the For- 
eign Affairs Committee. “We like the par- 
ties here,” she explained to Bascom Tim- 
mons, veteran Washington correspondent, 
“and that would mean more of them.” 
Timmons took the matter to Garner, and 
Bloom soon found himself on the coveted 
committee—though far from the chair- 
manship, as his party was out of power 
and he the most recent committeeman. 


Significance 

The chief reason for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
blast at the U.P. was anger at the whole 
political situation. He is in much the same 
frame of mind as during the latter part of 
the Supreme Court enlargement fight in 
1937. As was often the case then, since he 
could not say what he wanted to Congress- 
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men, he cracked down on the most con- 
venient whipping boy. At another press 
conference last week he enlarged on his 
castigation of the press to lambaste corre- 
spondents who had speculated on the polit- 
ical implications of his appointment of 
Paul V. McNutt to be Federal Security 
Administrator (Newsweek, July 17). 
Whereupon Ulric Bell, the stanchly pro- 
Roosevelt correspondent of the strongly 
pro-Roosevelt Louisville Courier-Journal, 
asked the President if he seriously expect- 
ed the newsmen to think that there was no 
political significance to the appointment. 

Since Hull’s counsel of moderation ap- 
pears to have prevailed, it is now expect- 
ed that the Administration will let neutral- 
ity legislation ride for this session. The 
President is aware of the dramatic possi- 
bilities in having to summon Congress in 
special session if war broke out in Europe 
and, owing to the fact that he expects to 
stump the country as soon as the legisla- 
tors go home, he is no less interested than 
they in the adjournment date. 

Moreover, certain of his advisers have 
come to feel that Mr. Roosevelt has ex- 
aggerated the effect of Congressional ac- 
tion on European leaders. It is common 
knowledge that Washington representa- 
tives of the German, Italian, and Japanese 
chieftains have long since correctly in- 
formed them that the arms embargo un- 
doubtedly would go out the window if war 
broke, whatever statutes might be on the 
book at the moment. 

As for Bloom—probably Democrats 
other than Garner were embarrassed to 
find that the inexorable seniority rule has 
at last put the New Yorker in the chair- 
manship of the Foreign Affairs Comimit- 
tee. At the time of his appointment to 
it Garner is reported to have remarked: 
“Why, good God! He might be chairman 
some day!” This is not to say that Bloom 
is not popular among his colleagues, but 
simply that many of them feel someone 
else might be better fitted for the post. 





Devised and Bequeathed 


Yarns about wills enlivened the twelfth 
annual convention of Pennsylvania’s regis- 
trars of wills at Atlantic City, N.J., last 
week. Sixty recorders, estimating that 
more judges and lawyers died intestate 
than any other class, swapped stories 
about such eccentrics as: 

1—The man who left his wife a length 
of rope with which to commit suicide and 
empowered the executor to give her $5 
more for poison if the rope broke. 

2—The doctor who refused to sign his 
will, and affixed his thumbprint instead— 
an act held legal. 

8—The man who left his wife a pair of 
trousers—‘“because she always wanted to 
wear them anyway.” 


§] Under a new British family-provision 


act which became operative last week, 
“vengeful” wills that cut off legitimate 
beneficiaries with a shilling or nothing at 
all may be nullified at the discretion of 
the court. 





Bar and Byrnes 


South Carolinian Takes Plea 
for New Deal Before A.B.A. 


Annually since 1877, the American Bar 
Association has held conventions at which 
the chief business has been to adopt reso- 
lutions, swap legal stories, and elect offi- 
cers. Following President Roosevelt’s fight 
to enlarge the Supreme Court, the meet- 
ings on occasion became forums for polit- 
ical outbursts. Such was the atmosphere 
last week in San Francisco when some 
3,000 A.B.A. members gathered for their 
62nd convention, voted Charles A. 
Beardsley of Oakland, Calif., president for 
the coming year, and wondered if some- 


one would toss a political bombshell in- 


their midst. 

They didn’t have to wait long. Frank J. 
Hogan, Washington, D.C., attorney and 
the retiring president, welcomed the dele- 
gates with a speech in which he castigated 
some recent Supreme Court rulings and 
reversals as “the most devastating de- 
struction of constitutional limitations up- 


Sen. James F. Byrnes, dark horse 


on Federal power . . . no lawyer can safely 
advise his client what the law is ...a 
constitutional principle yesterday may be 
a discarded doctrine tomorrow.” 

A swift rebuttal came from Hogan’s own 
first cousin, Sen. James F. Byrnes of South 
Carolina, who maintained that grave con- 
stitutional changes come only when de- 
manded by the people. “The real danger 
to our constitutional system,” Byrnes 
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warned the lawyers, “has not been the 
readiness of courts to amend their de. 
cisions. The real danger has been the 
tendency of courts to disregard the lessons 
of experience.” 

Such words, coming from a man high 
in New Deal councils yet equally close to 
conservative Democrats who see him as 
Vice Presidential timber, led delegates to 
suspect that no “mere coincidence has 
placed the South Carolinian on the A.B.A. 
program. 

Born in Charleston, S.C., in 1879, Byrnes 
was obliged as a boy to support his 
widowed mother. Like another famous 
Southern Democrat, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, he did odd jobs by day and 
diligently followed his borrowed law books 
by night. In 1911 South Carolinians sent 
the rising young lawyer to Congress. After 
serving in the House from 1911 to 1995 
and then practicing law for five years, 
Byrnes won a Senate seat in 1930. Partly 
because he lined up the South Carolina 
delegation for Roosevelt in 1932 and part- 
ly because his canny interpretation of the 
Southern slant on public questions made 
him a valuable adviser to the original 
Brain Trust, Byrnes became the Senate 
spokesman for the White House. 

During Mr. Roosevelt’s second term, 
however, Byrnes occasionally strayed from 
the reservation, although he carefully 
avoided a formal break with his Adminis- 
tration connections. He supported the 
President in the court fight, remained neu- 
tral in last year’s “purge,” and only dis- 
agreed openly with the Administration on 
labor and relief policies, the present WPA 
legislation being based on his committee 
study of that agency. But since Byrnes’ 
allegiance is a prime political asset and the 
Administration needs his political knack, 
the President readily forgave him, even to 
the extent of asking him to steer his new 
spend-lend legislation through the Senate. 





Peace, Newport! 


Father Divine and the “Four Hundred” 
waged a bitter duel over real estate last 
week. Angela C. Kaufman, widow of a 
razor-blade manufacturer, offered a $40,- 
000 Newport, R.I., estate to the Harlem 
Messiah, merely as a threat to spite city 
officials of the fashionable resort who had 
refused her a liquor license for her re- 
modeled “hotel.” When the Negro leader 
accepted, Mrs. Kaufman promptly col- 
lapsed. The Countess Dorothy Child 
Filipponi, widow of Richard Washburn 
Child, author and diplomat, filed a $100,- 
000 lien on the estate, contending that it 
belonged to her. 

While the two women wrangled, Father 
Divine weighed another offer which would 
add an exclusive 2,000-acre tract to his 
$212,000 holdings. Robert Geolet, also of 
Newport, was reported willing to sell his 
Chester, N.Y., estate to the “Angels.” 
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Senate Britain Proves Her Wings 


term, In his reply to President Roosevelt’s ing from 25,000 to 45,000—half now Ital- 
d from peace message to the dictators last April, ians. And when Mussolini made no move to 
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tourists and Swiss hotel owners alike. Not 
until two days later did the Foreign Minis- 
try explain. Then it issued a communiqué 


And the axis states apparently cleared 
for action with a hurried and ominous 
adjustment of frontier and commercial 
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bound for Libya. Rome promptly issued 
“absolute” denials. 

Even the Duce himself contributed a 
mystery to the week’s news. He recalled 
Dino Grandi, Ambassador to London, to 
become Minister of Justice in the Italian 
cabinet and, contrary to usual diplomatic 
custom, the British Foreign Office was not 
informed in advance of the transfer. Cor- 
respondents pondered the fact that while 
the Justice Ministry was an obscure post, 
the Ambassador to London represented the 
key figure in Italy’s diplomatic service. 
Furthermore, Grandi, a former Foreign 
Minister, had been personally popular in 
Britain and was counted an outstanding 
success at defending Rome’s interests. 


Storm Signals 

On July 15, 1914, Britain mobilized its 
naval reservists. They went as if to a holi- 
day, for the purpose of the order was only 
to man ships for a great naval review be- 
fore King George V at Spithead on July 17. 
Yet twenty days later Britain declared war 
on Germany and the practice mobilization 
contributed largely to the efficient massing 
of the fleet at its wartime stations. 

Last week British naval reservists again 
received mobilization orders. On July 31 
some 60 reserve ships, including the 29,000- 
ton battleship Revenge, will be manned 
and on Aug. 9, George VI, like his father, 
will review the massed fleets. The navy 
will then, in conjunction with the army 
and air force, carry out maneuvers—the 
biggest Britain has ever staged—and until 
the third week of September it will remain 
mobilized and at war strength. 

On the morning of July 11, Britain gave 
the dictators an even more pointed mili- 
tary warning than the announcement of 
fleet mobilization. From airdromes “some- 
where in the Midlands” 40 heavy Welling- 
ton bombers with full bomb loads—they 
can reputedly fly 3,240 miles nonstop— 
roared away to the south. They were fol- 
lowed by 40 medium bombers and later by 
another fleet of heavy craft. By afternoon 
they had all returned with plenty of gas 
left. The heavy ships had flown 1,200 
miles—to Bordeaux — while the medium 
ones had covered 800 miles, also over 
France. These flights, like those made to 
aid the Bastille Day celebration (see page 
19) were designed to familiarize British 
aviators with French terrain. But had 
they headed east instead of south, the 
bombers would have arrived directly over 
Berlin. 

The war preparations were brought 
home to the average Britons by crowds at 
railway stations—families bidding farewell 
to the first 30,000 conscripts for Britain’s 
regular army. Special troop trains took 
them direct to military depots. There they 
received toilet kits, were fitted for uni- 
forms, and instructed to send home post- 
cards announcing their safe arrival. Dig- 
nitaries, including Queen Mary, arrived at 
the camps to inspect the awkward young 
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recruits, while officers even unbent and 
sipped tea with them as a welcoming 
gesture. 

This week tough sergeant-majors will 
take over the training and by next month 
Britain hopes the recruits will be sufficient- 
ly skilled in the army’s new weapons such 
as the Bren machine gun to take part in 
the maneuvers. By that time, including the 
territorial army, Britain will have some 
750,000 men under arms, a peacetime rec- 
ord. 


Sea Week 


The German press derided the flight of 
British bombers over France but when 
London papers suggested similar demon- 
strations in other peace-front states, includ- 
ing Poland, Berlin warned against such 
“grave provocation.” Britain sent only 
one plane to Poland last week. But on it 
was one of the army’s biggest and best 
soldiers: Sir Edmund Ironside, Inspector- 
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Gdynia’s founding, Poland celebrates a, 
annual Sea Week, and this time all cit}. 
zens wore little buttons, proclaiming: “We 
will never allow our door ‘to the Baltic to 
be closed.” 

Yet every observer on the spot reported 
that this was exactly what the Germans 
were doing inch by inch. After a temporary 
cessation the mysterious covered trucks 
again began to rumble into Danzig by 
night, more military-looking strangers ap- 
peared in the streets of the city, and the 
training of the city’s own Storm Troops 
and Hitler Guard detachments went on 
apace. Finally, Albert Foerster, Nazi dis- 
trict leader for the Free City, traveled to 
Berchtesgaden and conferred with the 
Fiihrer for two hours. 

If Hitler had any plans he kept them to 
himself. In opening the Festival of German 
Art in Munich he didn’t mention politics; 
instead, he delivered a professorial lecture 
deploring the lack of really great artists to 
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Britain rushed Bren machine guns for 30,000 recruits 


General of Overseas Troops, former Gov- 
ernor of Gibraltar, 6-feet-6-inches tall, a 
brilliant and energetic soldier. 

Sir Edmund went to open staff talks 
between the Polish and British armies and 
to consult on the aid to be given Warsaw 
if and when the Fiihrer attempts a coup 
in Danzig. Warsaw, however, was preoc- 
cupied with its own port, Gdynia, started 
just twenty years ago when Danzig re- 
fused to let allied munitions shipments 
reach the Poles to aid them in their war 
against the Bolsheviks. To commemorate 





portray the accomplishments of his regime. 
And to emphasize the calm which the 
Reich has been carefully affecting in con- 
trast to the excitement of democracies, 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop 
and Gen. Walter von Brauchitsch, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army, both left 
Berlin for extended vacations. 





Significance 
The German-Italian moves in the Tyrol 


and at Trieste puzzled correspondents 
largely because of the secrecy and appat- 
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ent haste with which they were executed. 
Yet, viewed against the proper background, 
both seemed logical steps. 

Even the Weimar republic conducted 
agitation against the suppression of the 
Tyrolese, and on their accession to power 
the Nazis took up this campaign. The 
formation of the axis didn’t end it entire- 
ly. As late as January 1938 the official 
magazine of Hitler’s Elite Guard ran a full- 
page denunciation of Italian persecution. 
The Tyrol thus constituted a potential 
rift in the axis and a future German claim 
on Italy. 

The Duce wanted to get rid of his Ger- 
mans for two other reasons. First, it would 
constitute a gain to Italy from the axis, 
which has so far only brought it Albania. 
Second, the expulsion of the Germans will 
allow Mussolini to go ahead with his cher- 
ished plan for making the Tyrol a highly 
industrialized region. As for the expulsion 
of foreigners, Tyrolese natives explained 
it thus: the mountaineers are almost cer- 
tain to put up a fight as they did in 1809 
and the Duce doesn’t want any witnesses. 

In return for the Italianization of the 
Tyrol, Mussolini apparently granted the 
Germans rights in Trieste. But this was a 
bargain for Italy as well. Trieste has two 
large interests: shipping and insurance. 
The first was almost destroyed when the 
city was taken by Italy in 1918 and its 
huge trade with the old Austro-Hungarian 
empire disappeared. Then, in the 1930s, 
the Duce laboriously forged a series of 
agreements with Austria and Hungary, 
culminating in the Rome protocols of 1934. 
This, plus Czech-Slovak trade, largely re- 
stored Trieste’s maritime prosperity. 

But the annexation of Austria last year 
once again cut the city from its hinter- 
land. It was not until last February that 
Rome was able to reach an agreement 
whereby Trieste was given preferential 
rates to divert Austria’s trade from Ham- 
burg. As this flowed to Trieste the Reich 
made increasing use of the free zones 
granted there to Austria and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. The present agreement is apparently 
merely a final adjustment of this arrange- 
ment, which will result in a further in- 
crease in Trieste trade. As a naval port 
Trieste would be almost useless to Ger- 
many—its long tortuous channel makes 
warships extremely vulnerable to planes 
and submarine attack and the Austrian 
fleet was bottled up there during most of 
the war. 

Compared with the German-Italian jug- 
gling, Britain’s moves last week were al- 
most self-explanatory. The military prepa- 
rations had a double purpose: (1) to con- 
vince Germany that Britain not only in- 
tends to back up its diplomatic warning 
with guns but is able to do so: (2) to 
bolster up the morale of Britain’s new 
peace-front allies. In line with this, the 
dispatch of Ironsides to Warsaw was a far 
more decisive step than any diplomatic 
Warning. 





Commanders: Gamelin of France, Gort of Britain 


Despite all this, the military initiative 
still remained in the hands of the Nazis. 
So far the Poles have not decided at what 
point they will halt the gradual militariza- 
tion of Danzig or how they can do it with- 
out appearing as the aggressor. This week 
Chamberlain flatly refused to answer a 
question in the House of Commons asking 
if the smuggling of artillery into the Free 
City could be regarded as aggression. And 
the mood of Berlin indicated that for the 
present the Nazis simply intend to continue 
their infiltration tactics. 





Bastille Day 


British Join With the French 


to Flaunt Democracies’ Power 


Frenchmen traditionally celebrate the 
anniversary of the fall of the Bastille as 
a day of carnival ending with dancing in 
the streets. Hot weather has even caused 
the cancellation of parades. Last week 
Paris observed the July 14 holiday with as 
much verve as ever. But this time the fun- 
making only formed a background for the 
biggest display of armed force since 1919. 
And for the first time foreign troops took 
an official part in France’s national holi- 
day. 

Last July King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth came to Paris as symbols of the 
Anglo-French alliance. Last week, how- 
ever, Britain sent more than symbols. At 
French military airports, 52 of the newest 
and fastest British warplanes lined up 
wing by wing with France’s air forces. 
And in army barracks carpenters length- 
ened beds and cooks practiced brewing tea 
as 450 tall soldiers, especially picked from 
the five regiments of Royal Footguards, 









Wile World 


arrived to march in the Bastille Day pa- 
rade. 

In the reviewing stand on the Place de 
la Concorde that day were the massed 
brains of the allied armed forces. Viscount 
Gort, chief of Britain’s Imperial General 
Staff, chatted with the one man he must 
recognize as a superior: Gen. Marie Gus- 
tave Gamelin, who will take command of 
the combined French and British armies 
in the event of war—a unity that France 
and Britain didn’t attain until 1918 in the 
World War. From London there also came 
two other supreme commanders: Admiral 
Sir Dudley Pound, who will head the com- 
bined navies, and Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Cyril Newall, slated to command the 
French and British air fleets. 

Newall’s forces led off a parade de- 
signed to rival Hitler’s birthday shows. 
With a roar of motors, 152 planes swept 
overhead and on a third of them gleamed 
the insignia of the Royal Air Force. Then, 
in the place of honor at the head of the 
marching troops, came the Guards in tow- 
ering bearskins and scarlet tunics, followed 
by British naval and marine detachments. 
Massed crowds surpassed even the enthu- 
siasm with which they greeted the King 
and Queen last year, and frantic waves of 
cheering swept along in the wake of the 
British troops. As the Britons turned up 
the Champs Elysées, the shouting Pari- 
sians broke through police lines in their 
enthusiasm. 

Next came France’s smartest soldiers, 
the mounted Republican Guard, resplend- 
ent in plumed helmets. Then, for two and 
one half hours, there followed 30,000 
troops of long columns of blue-clad poilus, 
Zouaves in red pantaloons, Spahis with 
flowing capes, black-skinned Senegalese, 
and Alpine Chasseurs carrying their skis. 
Three hundred and fifty tanks clattered up 
the Champs Elysées at 30 miles an hour, 
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Wide World Radiophote 


King George’s troops marching in Paris on Bastille Day 


and hundreds of mechanized anti-aircraft 
guns wheeled past. 

That night, Premier Edouard Daladier 
capped the celebration with a Rome- 
Berlin axis phrase. He proclaimed that 
France was “capable of breaking any at- 
tacks that may imperil our country.” 


The Paris Press 


Daladier Goes After Editors 
in War on Foreign Propaganda 


Last March Premier Daladier was 
granted emergency powers to put France 
in fighting shape—from building air fac- 
tories to bolstering public morale. In April, 
invoking these powers, he banned anti- 
Semitic publications and forbade the use 
of foreign funds for political propaganda. 
Next, on June 27, he publicly called atten- 
tion to “a network of trickery, intrigue, 
and espionage.” 

Then the story broke with a series of 
arrests and an expulsion. Daladier ap- 
parently snubbed the regular police and 
put the case in the hands of the army 
intelligence service. Special counterespion- 
age agents shadowed a mysterious German 
named Otto Abetz—a suave ex-drawing 
professor with a French wife. They traced 
him directly to the office of Foreign Minis- 
ter Joachim von Ribbentrop in Berlin. And 
they discovered that he had lavished 


funds on obtaining a defeatist attitude in 
the Paris press during the Czecho-Slovak 
crisis. Furthermore, he specialized in dis- 
tributing pro-Nazi and anti-Semitic tracts. 
On June 30 he was expelled from France. 

Last week came the arrests of others. 
The first seized were Loys Aubin, domestic 
news chief of the conservative, semi-official 
Temps, and Julien Poirier, advertising ex- 
ecutive of Le Figaro, a Rightist daily. 
Le Temps, which is owned by the de 
Wendels, an international munition-mak- 
ing family, at first maintained a stony 
silence. Then it bitterly urged severe 
punishment for the suspects. Le Figaro 
simply explained that Poirier had no in- 
fluence on the paper’s policy. 

As other papers clamored for an ex- 
planation, the government clamped down 
a rigorous censorship—and immediately 
detailed rumors flew along the boulevards. 
Example: a beautiful and socially prom- 
inent Austrian countess was reported to 
have been Abetz’ liaison agent and to have 
barely escaped into Germany. Most Paris 
papers shied away from printing names 
(two journalists who were reported to 
have been arrested, sued for $13,000) . But 
Le Populaire, Socialist organ, and L’Hu- 
manité, Communist daily, gleefully printed 
the initials and descriptions of “suspects.” 
Politically minded Leftists easily identified 
them as prominent Rightists. 

Neutral observers agreed thet some 150 
had actually been caught in the police 
drag net. And on July 15, Daladier an- 


nounced that “persons under arrest” had 
confessed to receiving large sums from a 
“foreign state.” 


{ This week in Brussels Le Peuple, So- 
cialist paper, charged that Otto Abetz had 
been in close connection with Belgium’s 
Fascists, the Rexists. 


Ciano in Spain 

On July 10 the crack Italian cruiser 
Eugenio di Savoia sailed into the inner 
harbor of Barcelona—favorite target of 
Italian bombers during the Spanish civil 
war. On it was Count Galeazzo Ciano, 
Mussolini’s son-in-law and Foreign Minis- 
ter. He began a seven-day tour of Spain 
by marching through a triumphal arch 
inscribed: “Here, facing our sea, we ardent- 
ly cheer our faithful friendship—Duce, 
Duce, Duce! Franco, Franco, Franco!” 
And for his stay in Barcelona, the Span- 
iards put at Ciano’s disposal the Pedralbes 
Palace, former residence of ex-King Al- 
fonso, now a resident of Rome. 

Officially, Ciano’s visit was merely a 
courtesy call, returning a trip made to 
Italy last month by Ramon Serrano Suier, 
Spanish Interior Minister and brother-in- 
law of Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 
For once this also seemed to be the true 
explanation, although the Foreign Minister 
brought with him 45 leading Fascists. 

On his second day Ciano traveled to 
Tarragona—captured by the Romans in 
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the third century B.C. and almost de- 
stroyed by the Nationalist air force last 
year. There he unveiled a bronze statue of 
the Emperor Augustus—a gift from 
Mussolini replacing one smashed in the war. 

Then he flew across country to be en- 
tertained by Franco at San Sebastian, 
Spain’s summer capital. Along with the 
usual state dinners, the Generalissimo also 
staged a special bullfight for Ciano—the 
first he had ever seen. Italian and Spanish 
flags and coats of arms were outlined in 
colored sand in the bullring. The mata- 
dores dedicated their bulls to him. And 
the Count, who boasted of his taste for 
death as an aviator during the Ethiopian 
war, stayed until the end in spite of rain. 

While other officials feted Ciano, Franco 
made his first inspection of new Pyrenees 
fortifications—a network of machine-gun 
pill boxes and trenches at near-by Pasajes, 
commanding the hills along the French 
frontier. At the same time, reports of 
clashes between Carlist royalists and 
Falangist Fascists grew in volume. These 
reputedly. had spread to Catalonia and 
Andalusia. Sabotage was blamed for a 
tremendous munitions dump _ explosion 
July 9 which destroyed half the town of 
Penaranda de Bracamonte, near Sala- 
manca, and caused more than 100 deaths. 





Jewish I.R.A. 


Last May Britain announced a “perma- 
nent settlement” for Palestine under which 
Jewish immigration was reduced to 15,000 
a year for five years and after that sus- 
pended completely. Jews the world over 
protested bitterly. And from a fleet of 
jammed, disease-ridden Greek cattle boats 
cruising along the coasts of Palestine, so 
many desperate refugees from Central 
Europe were smuggled ashore that within 
a few weeks British authorities captured 
3,000 of them. 

Perplexed police first put them into im- 
provised concentration camps. Then they 
took the easiest way out by registering the 
illegal entrants as regular immigrants and 
deducting them from the yearly quota. By 
last week, however, the flood of smuggled 
Hebrews had risen to such proportions 
that Colonial Secretary Malcolm Mac- 
Donald suspended immigration altogether 
for six months starting Oct. 1. And he 
added that its resumption next year de- 
pended on a satisfactory settlement of the 
smuggling problem. 

Once again world Jewry leveled pro- 
tests at London—apparently without much 
hope of changing the British decision. In 
New York, however, one of the organiza- 
tions that had helped provoke the crisis 
told how it would meet it. The Irgun Zevai 
Leumi, a Jewish secret military society, 
boasted that it had smuggled 15,000 refu- 
gees into the Holy Land within the last 
fifteen months and is now prepared to use 
its international armed forces to fight 


Britain by methods like those employed 
by the Irish Republican Army (now ter- 
rorizing Britain by bombings) during the 
1919-21 rebellion. 





Propaganda War 


All good Nazis, from Hitler down, 
fervently believe that Germany’s collapse 
in the World War was largely caused by 
the undermining effect of allied propa- 
ganda. Thus Britain’s new propaganda 
campaign, which features “appealing to 
the German people,” has infuriated Nazi 
officials. On July 5 Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels himself boiled over in an off-the- 
record press interview. Sample language: 
“We know that all this shouting means 
just precisely nothing—that it is mere 
bluff. We know that these dumb English 
are too weak and cowardly to stop us.” 

But even as he spoke, German mails 
were deluged with a printed letter from 
Stephen King-Hall, publisher of The K-H 
News Service Letter. Written on flimsy 
India air-mail paper in excellent German, 
and addressed to “Dear German Readers,” 
it denounced Adolf Hitler’s foreign policy, 
and predicted disaster for Germany in 
event of war—a peace “compared with 
which Versailles would be child’s play.” 
And to top it off, King-Hall cried: “Your 
leaders—at least Ribbentrop, Goebbels, 
and Himmler—are quite impossible per- 
sons.” 

Goebbels held his fire at first. Then last 
week came a six-column blast in every 
Berlin newspaper charging that the King- 
Hall letter was written, printed, and sent 
to Germany in collaboration with the 








Japanese troops with Russian-Mongol prisoners 


British Foreign Secretary, Viscount Hali- 
fax. Goebbels claimed that King-Hall 
worked in Halifax’ “propaganda depart- 
ment” and that this collaboration “gives 
the whole thing a different meaning.” 
In London, King-Hall insisted that he 
had acted only “as a private citizen.” Then 
he generously offered to meet the Nazi 
propaganda chief and discuss “how best 
to arrange an exchange of views between 
private German and British citizens.” 





Rehearsal for War 


Japanese and Russians Find 


Each Other Formidable Foes 


For four weeks both Russians and 
Japanese have bombarded the world with 
absurdly conflicting reports of their vic- 
tories in a miniature war along the deso- 
late border between Manchukuo and 
Soviet-run Outer Mongolia (Newsweek, 
July 17). Last week, as the battle slack- 
ened to an artillery duel, both sides eased 
the propaganda barrage and took stock 
of one another. 

A. T. Steele, veteran China corre- 
spondent of The Chicago Daily News, gave 
the clearest summary of the fighting in a 
dispatch from the Japanese base at Hailar. 
He found that the result of the struggle 
had been to “enhance Soviet respect for 
Japanese military power,” while Japan’s 
“cocksureness has been augmented” and 
the army is “ready and eager to shoot the 
works whenever Tokyo gives the signal.” 

The Russians, however, apparently 
started the battle “by dispatching troops 





International 


Rivals: Wang Keh-min and ... 


across the Khalka River into what the 
Japanese insist is Manchukuan territory 
... It is a safe conjecture that their chief 
reason was to relieve Japanese pressure on 
China. In this the Soviets succeeded. 

“Quite probably one of the major Rus- 
sian aims was to feel out the Japanese 
strength and determine the extent to which 
the Japanese were prepared for a full-dress 
war. The border warfare brought to light 
astonishing Japanese defensive and offen- 
sive preparations in Northwestern Man- 
churia . . . The Japanese held the margin 
of superiority in almost everything except 
tank warfare.” 

In Tokyo, however, Capt. Hiroki Nohara, 
who returned last week from the war zone 
had praise for the Russians: “The Soviets 
have terrific gunfire, excellent guns, and 
an enormous supply of tanks. Their in- 
fantry charge is formidable. Usually the 
charge is accompanied by from 50 to 60 
tanks, which come over like waves in 
stormy weather. No sooner is one wave 
smashed by our anti-tank guns than an- 
other appears. The Japanese fire is efficient, 
one out of every three shots destroying a 
tank.” 


§ This week the Russians tried a new 
method of testing the Japanese. Before 
dawn Sunday, Soviet planes flew deep into 
the heart of Manchukuo and bombed 
Fularki, an important communications 
center, damaging the railway station. The 
Japanese immediately made strong diplo- 
matic protests and threatened a retaliatory 
raid on the Soviet Siberian air base at 
Blagoveschensk “if these unlawful activi- 
ties continue.” Monday the Russians took 
up the challenge. Eight Soviet planes 
zoomed down on Halunarshan, rail center 
in Northwestern Manchukuo, and show- 
ered bombs on the post office and rail- 
way yards. 


Britain Taunted 


Mass Outbursts by Japanese 
Accompany Talks on Tientsin 


Officially, Japan last week welcomed 
Britain to the conference table to discuss 
the Tientsin dispute. Unofficially, 15,000,- 
000 Japanese joined in nationwide demon- 
strations blaming Britain for Japan’s fail- 
ure to conquer all China. 

The worst outburst developed in Tokyo. 
There, even children in the primary schools 
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. Wang Ching-wei 


were being urged to write anti-British es- 
says. Every telegraph pole in the capital 
was plastered with such posters as “Punch 
the British Nose!” and “Let’s All Knock 
Down the British!” And at a mass meeting 
July 14, extremist politicians harangued a 
crowd of 2,000 until they poured out shout- 
ing and brandishing anti-British banners 
as they marched on the British Embassy. 
By the time they reached it, the mob had 
swollen to about 5,000. 

Though 1,000 policemen flung a cordon 
three deep around the entire compound, 
the crowd hurled sticks and stones, while 
long-bearded members of the militant 
Black Dragon secret society tried to charge 
the iron gates. Four men even tried to use 
a three-wheel motorcycle as a battering 
ram. Finally, a delegation of five was al- 
lowed to enter with a resolution and the 
mob departed, leaving behind a wreath 
inscribed “Britain Is Dead.” 

Meanwhile, at the crown colony of Hong 
Kong, steps were taken to conscript 2,500 
British residents between the ages of 18 
and 55 to resist a possible Japanese attack 
there. 

Anti-British agitation increased in many 
parts of Japanese-occupied territory. Since 
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July 3 the British Consulate at Tsingtao 
had been in a virtual state of siege and on 
July 14 two hand grenades were hurled 
into the building, shattering its windows, 
The 10,000-ton British cruiser Cornwall 
and a destroyer were immediately sped to 
Tsingtao under forced draft. There were 
also anti-British mass meetings and other 
demonstrations in Nanking, Peiping, and 
Kaifeng. 

At Tientsin, the worst trouble spot, 
Lt. Gen. Masaharu Honma, Japanese 
commander, laid down his own ultimatum: 
“Britain stands at the crossroads. She must 
decide whether to be hostile to Japan or 
not.” 


Parley 

On July 15 the Tokyo conference opened 
with a three-hour meeting between Foreign 
Minister Hachiro Arita and Sir Robert 
Leslie Craigie, British Ambassador. Carry- 
ing on the agitation, newspapers boasted 
that the Japanese language would be used 
thus further humbling the British and set- 
ting a precedent for international parleys. 
But the diplomats used English at the first 
session. 

The conference started with both sides 
poles apart. The British Ambassador 
wanted to discuss the question of the four 
alleged Chinese terrorists held in the Tien- 
tsin British Concession, the sheltering of 
whom set off all the trouble. Arita de- 
manded an about-face in Britain’s entire 
Far Eastern policy and in particular its 
support of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 


Puppets 

In another direction, Japan encountered 
trouble. A conference of delegates of the 
puppet governments at Peiping and Nan- 
king met at Tsingtao July 12 to endorse 
Tokyo’s new plan for a single government 
to control all the conquered area under 
the leadership of former Premier Wang 
Ching-wei—the most important Chinese 
the Japanese have yet persuaded to aid 
them. Next day the plan struck a snag 
when a puppet rebelled. Wang Keh-min, 
head of the Peiping provisional govern- 
ment, flatly refused to step aside for any 
other Wang. 


Significance 


Japan’s chief diplomatic objective—pro- 
claimed many times in speeches and official 
statements—is to obtain recognition by the 
Western powers of the “New Order in East 
Asia.” Thus the many local incidents in 
China have boiled down to a blanket de- 
mand in the Tokyo conference that Britain 
cease its support of Chiang Kai-shek and 
cooperate with Japan. If the British can 
be forced to do this the moral victory 
will enable the Japanese to establish their 
unified puppet state on a comparatively 
sound basis. And Britain’s action will form 
an invaluable precedent in subsequent 
similar drives against other foreign 
powers. 
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Tobacco Air Conditioning 








Cuts Curing Time in Half 


The virtues of air conditioning—now 
common in theaters, stores, restaurants, 
and trains—are well known. Not so well 
known to the public is the broad industrial 
application of climate-controlling appara- 
tu. A gold mine in Africa is air-condi- 
tioned so that workers can extract valu- 
able ores from depths once too hot to work 
in, Textile plants, candy factories, and 
others once the slaves of climate can make 
their own weather. In the realm of health, 
many operating rooms use automatically 
controlled temperatures and humidities to 
provide ideal conditions for their patients, 
while some doctors believe that com- 
pletely air-conditioned hospitals are es- 
pecially helpful to patients afflicted with 
rheumatism. 

Last week, in a special bulletin of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, A. H. 
Cooper, C. D. Delamar, and H. B. Smith 
reported on the possible use of air condi- 
tioning to improve methods of curing to- 
bacco on the farms. As one of the first 
steps in the three-year process of prepar- 
ing tobacco leaves for smokers, growers in 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Virginia, and 
other large-crop tobacco states use heat to 
dry and cure their crops. One way of do- 
ing this is to put leaves on racks in spe- 
cial barns, then dry them with oil- or 
wood-burning heaters. The tobacco finally 
emerges crisp and yellow, some of the 
starches in the plants change to sugars, 
and the leaves are ready for aging. 

But since the common methods are 
wasteful, often primitive, and always 
slow, the Virginia Polytechnic researchers 
decided to approach the curing process 
scientifically. They built a compartment 
with a steel frame and galvanized iron 
walls, equipped it with an air-conditioning 
unit, and started their cure. They used 
controlled humidities varying from 8 to 85 
per cent and temperatures up to 170 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, depending on the various 
curing stages. Result: the experts reported 
they had cut curing times as much as 
50 to 60 per cent, had reduced plant 
wastage caused by inefficient and uneven 
heating, and had cut the fire hazard offered 
by overheated barns. One Canadian com- 
pany is already trying the system on an 
experimental basis, and several other firms 
are interested in it. 


SCIENCE NOTES 





One of the major jobs of summer-resort 
physicians is to soothe the fire of sunburn. 
One of those physicians, Dr. C. Eugene 
Darby of Ocean City, N.J., has experi- 
mented with a simple remedy—ordinary 
tincture of iodine as the basis—which he 












































Timesaver: air-conditioned setup 
cuts the time of curing in half 


describes in an article prepared for the 
August issue of The Medical: World. But 
where the familiar antiseptic that sits in 
the medicine chest usually contains 7 per 
cent iodine, Dr. Darby uses a mild 2 per 
cent solution and dilutes a tablespoonful of 
that in a pint of water. He has found that 
although dabbings of this fluid on tender 
skin first produce slight burning sensa- 
tions, pain is almost entirely relieved in 
less than an hour. But Dr. Darby warns 
sunburn sufferers to consult their phy- 
sicians before trying any self-medication 
with iodine. 


{ On July 27, Mars will swerve closer to 
the earth than it has any time since 1924. 
The planet is usually up to 61,000,000 
miles away, but the elliptical orbits of it 
and the earth are such that once every 
fifteen years or so Mars hangs only 36,000,- 
000 miles out in space. When it last came 
closest in the ’20s, the event made head- 
line stories. Astronomers reported new 
studies of the long and artificial-appearing 
“canals” that line Mars’ mysterious sur- 
face, while some radio engineers clamped 
on earphones and claimed they heard 
peculiar signals from the planet that 
sounded like dot-dash messages in bass. 
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Téte a Téte: Maurice Murphy and ‘Alice Eden’ in ‘Career’ 
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“| Because the impact of a cold fluid on the 
stomach may affect digestion, many lay- 
men believe drinking ice water is harmful. 
So do many doctors—and last week one 
of them, Dr. H. R. Sugg of Clinton, Iowa, 
wrote a letter to The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association to seek advice 
settling the problem. The Journal answered 
that gulping of three or four glasses of cold 
water in succession might produce stomach 
spasms and other upsets, but pooh-poohed 
the fear that normal drinking was danger- 
ous. “There is no reliable evidence that 
‘ice water’ [water at 37 to 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit] causes chronic injury to the 
alimentary tract,” The Journal said. “We 
eat ice cream and the Eskimo eats frozen 
meat without evident injury . . . the tem- 
perature of ingested water is primarily a 
matter of habit and convenience.” 





ENTERTAINMENT 





Gateway Talent Winners 
Make Their Debut in ‘Career,’ 
a B Film With A Polish 


For thirteen weeks, financed by the Wil- 
liam J. Wrigley Jr. Co., Jesse L. Lasky of 
RKO-Radio conducted a nationwide talent 
search over 68 Columbia Broadcasting 
stations (Newsweek, Jan. 9). Aim of the 
“Gateway to Hollywood” series was to 
discover a girl and a boy worthy of a six- 
month actor’s contract at $125 a week, un- 
der the names Alice Eden and John Archer. 
From more than 10,000 applicants, 3,200 
youngsters were chosen for auditions; the 
finalists were Rowena Cook of New York 
City and Ralph Bowman of Osceola, Neb. 
Last week, in RKO-Radio’s Career, Alice 
and John made their screen debuts. 

More than once—particularly with last 
year’s “A Man to Remember” and the cur- 
rent “Five Came Back” (Newsweek, July 
3) —Bob Sisk, the film’s producer, has es- 
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tablished his ability to give a B film a 
Class A polish without mortgaging his 
studio. Although “Career,” staged on a 
modest scale, remains a modest offering, it 
has its superior moments as a homespun 


and sympathetic cross section of life in a 


small Iowa town circa 1931. 

~ Adapted by Dalton Trumbo from Phil 
Stong’s novel of the same name, and di- 
rected by Leigh Jason, the screen story 
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I, the light of present conditions, 
the reading public that relies upon 
critical guidance for its theatergoing 
should be warned to equip itself with 
not merely a grain but a sizeable bag 
of salt. I do not refer to the custom of 
critics in this hot weather period of the 
year lazily to let down defective sum- 
mer musical shows, because I have al- 
ready and recently made note of it in 
these columns. It is, where the critic 
doesn’t openly and engagingly admit 
his equivocation, an unscrupulous and 
properly resentable swindle, but since 
the public is for the most part hep to 
it, it doesn’t any longer much fool any- 
body. The person who buys a ticket to 
a summer musical that has been touted 
by the boys knows full well that he is 
taking a chance, and accordingly has 
no one but himself to blame. 

What I refer to, rather, is the per- 
sonal sympathy for one or another 
group or institution which, allowed free 
rein by the critics, influences them to 
sidestep the truth as to the demerits of 
various exhibits and to bamboozle the 
people who read and follow them. With 
decidedly minor honorable exception, 
the theater reviewers have, for one ex- 
ample, permitted their understandable 
compassion for the so-called Refugee 
Artists Group to distort the fact about 
the latter’s show at the Music Box, 
From Vienna. To read what they have 
written, the theatergoer is persuaded 
that the show is not only pretty jolly 
stuff but as such thoroughly worth his 
cash outlay. It is, unhappily, I regret 
to report, nothing of the kind. It is for 
the most part a pretty dull and tedious 
show and, speaking from a strictly the- 
atrical point of view, not worth the 
money that is charged for it. That is 
the plain and readily to be determined 
unvarnished criticism of it. 

That the persecuted, homeless and 
brave little band of writers, actors, sing- 
ers and dancers who present the show 
are deserving of every possible encour- 
agement and assistance is, of course, 
too obvious to be repeated. Such en- 
couragement and assistance should be 
extended to them by critics as well as 
other folk. But in the case of any critic 





Caveat Emptor 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


of any professional integrity whatso- 
ever the encouragement and assistance 
should be wholly apart and sharply dis- 
tinguished from his expressed and pub- 
lished critical opinion. His pity, help and 
generosity should be his own private 
and personal dispensation and should 
be firmly kept within that bound. He 
has no right to cheat his editor, his pa- 
per, his public and his own professional 
probity by letting his heart run away 
with him, however tender and condign 
the cause. A bad show, he should appre- 
ciate, is a bad show whether it has been 
put on by liberty-enjoying Americans 
or exiles from the opprobrious dictator- 
ships. 

What is more, such prevarication on 
the refugees’ behalf can’t be of much 
real assistance to them. They may get 
a little money out of it for a little while, 
but the public can’t be victimized for 
long, and the refugees themselves, with 
slight exception, must soon find to their 
double distress that the critics have 
lied to them about admirable compe- 
tences which they do not possess and 
about future jobs which will never ma- 
terialize. 

A similar though not so excessive 
personal sympathy here and there cor- 
rupted honest criticism in the case of 
the Federal Theater Project’s exhibits, 
especially when rumors first began to 
be bruited about that the Project was 
doomed. Many of the critics are so full 
of commiseration for people out of work 
and so stout in their relief convictions 
that they allowed these otherwise un- 
challengeable and eminently praise- 
worthy emotions to color their reports 
not only on certain of the Project’s 
plays and players but on the mass 
achievement of the Project itself. Poor 
plays and poor performances were thus 
prettily glossed over in the name of 
faith, hope and charity, and an enter- 
prise that the aforesaid critics them- 
selves knew blamed well was far from 
being theatrically, dramatically and ar- 
tistically what it should be was whooped 
up by them as something that even a 
blind man with an ounce of judgment 
could quickly have seen for what it 
factually was. 








charts the vicissitudes of a brace of adoles. 
cent romances while concerning itself 
principally with the affairs of a ruggedly 
honest storekeeper (Edward Ellis) and ap 
incompetent banker (Samuel S. Hinds) — 
once boyhood rivals for the same girl, now 
grown to gray-haired rivalry for civic 
leadership. 

The ambling narrative, gathered to. 


. gether by a climactic bank crash and a 


near lynching, in itself offers unremarkable 
screen material; but some honest charac. 
terizations and the validity of the film’s 
small-town observation make for fairly 
provocative drama. The competent cast 
includes Janet Beecher as the storekeeper’s 
wife, Anne Shirley teamed with John 
Archer in one romance, Alice Eden op- 
posite Maurice Murphy in the other. Leon 
Errol and Raymond Hatton, as a pair of 
perambulating tipplers, supply the occa- 
sional comedy. 


{ Both winners of the talent quest came 
to the Gateway auditions bolstered by 
some acting experience. Rowena Cook 
worked for three years at the Pasadena 
Playhouse and spent two summers in stock. 
Nevertheless, her subordinate role in “Ca- 
reer” allows her little but good looks to 
exhibit for her debut. A year and a half at 
Ben Bard’s school gave Ralph Bowman 
his stage groundwork. Six feet tall and 
personable, he manages a richer role with 
an assurance that augurs well for his stay 
in Hollywood. 

Currently RKO-Radio is planning the 
production of “Three Sons” for the win- 
ners of the second Gateway series: Dorothy 
Howe of Los Angeles (Virginia Vale) and 
Kirby Grant (Robert Stanton) of Helena, 
Mont. At the same time the studio is con- 
sidering a third Gateway hunt. 





Coney Island Boomed by Fair, 
With Broadway Still in Dumps 


When the World’s Fair came to Flush- 
ing, Long Island, Broadway sat back on 
its cash registers and waited for prosperity 
to come rushing from around that corner. 
It was soon disillusioned. In less than a 
month 6,000,000 visitors had toured the 
fairgrounds, but only a small percentage 
of them had the physical or emotional 
stamina to tackle New York’s Main Street 
activities. From late spring optimism the 
theater lapsed into its usual summer dol- 
drums; movie attendance took a disastrous 
nose dive; many disgusted owners of cafés, 
restaurants, and night clubs relieved their 
feelings by tearing down the World’s Fair 
colors and insignias they had once so hope- 
fully flaunted. 

But plebeian Coney Island, which the 
average Broadwayite scorns, hung out 4 
sign for the benefit of out-of-towners— 
“Sweat in Flushing, Swim in Coney”—and 
got off to one of the most successful sea- 
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sons in the resort’s history. For years 
Coney’s fame has spread over the country, 
and fair visitors apparently want to see 
this raucous never-never land of the past 
as much as Grover Whalen’s World of 
Tomorrow. 

The seasonal Coney Island—an island 
by courtesy only, since the creek between 
it and Brooklyn is filled in—is a strip of 
land only 1,000 feet wide and 2%4 miles 
long. Yet it encloses some 500 thriving en- 
terprises, and during the season 25,000,000 
people will be drawn to its amusement 
arena, while some 3,000 children will be 
lost and returned sniffling to their parents 
by Coney policemen or lifeguards. 

In contrast to the World’s Fair prices, 
Coney’s entertainment cost will fit the size 
of any man’s pocketbook. Steeplechase 
Park, principal amusement pavilion, 
charges 50 cents for a combination ticket 
good for a full day’s entertainment; Italian 
restaurants set up a spaghetti dinner for 
20 cents; the Eden Musée waxworks asks 
for a dime admission. But most of Coney’s 
attractions, from hot dogs to portrait 
sketches are yours for a nickel, the twen- 
tieth part of a dollah! Free to all are Luna 
Park (an amusement zone that once 
charged admission, like Steeplechase Park), 
the $4,000,000 boardwalk, the 57 acres of 
beach, and the rollers of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

An attendance of more than a million is 
not unusual at Coney over a hot week end. 
That fair visitors are swelling the ranks is 
attested by the large number of cars with 
out-of-town license plates, and by the 
questionnaires distributed at all informa- 


Ripley Oddities: Japanese wooden man . 


a 





Merman—a clever Oriental phony 


tion booths. According to the Island’s 
News Bureau, the out-of-towners unani- 
mously approve of Coney, contrasting its 
modest prices with the larger -fair tolls. 
But the bureau modestly admits that the 
Atlantic Ocean is still its biggest attrac- 
tion and reports that visitors from the 
Western and Central states have been seen 
packing up sentimental bagfuls of sand 
and sea shells, or splashing a few drops of 
the Atlantic Ocean into commemorative 
soda bottles. 

Just a 5-cent subway ride from Times 
Square, Coney Island was called Narriochi 
by the Indians when the Italian explorer 
Verrazano, around 1527, became the first 
white man to set foot on it. From then un- 
til 1829, the history of Coney Island—a 
name probably derived from “Konijn 
Eiland,” Dutch recognition of its coney 
(rabbit) population—was as colorful as 
any of the country’s early settlements. In 





.. ancient African lie detector 





. .. Iron Maiden of Nuremburg 


1829, with the artificial link between the 
island and the mainland established by 
the Gravesend & Coney Island Bridge Co., 
Coney’s first hotel was built. Fifteen years 
later, Eddy & Hart constructed the Coney 
Island Pavillion in the first attempt to 
make it a popular resort. 

The area passed “through an unsavory 
phase; then, toward the close of the cen- 
tury, became a swanky and exciting ren- 
dezvous for New York and Brooklyn gay 
blades. Yet it was respectable enough to be 
considered a “family resort.” George B. 
Tilyou had built his Steeplechase play 
pavilion (later burned during one of 
Coney’s six major fires and rebuilt at an 
estimated investment of $2,000,000); a 
German baker named Charles Feltman 
opened what is still the island’s most 
elaborate restaurant, making the frank- 
furter an American institution, and the old 
Iron Steamboat Line established a regular 
service between the Battery and Steeple- 
chase pier. 

But 1920 marks the most significant 
date in Coney’s history as a resort. In that 
year the 5-cent subway fare was extended 
to the Atlantic, and Coney became the 
playground of the masses, the empire of 
nickles and dimes. 


§ More than a year ago Robert Ripley’s 
“Believe It or Not” Odditorium was pro- 
posed for the World’s Fair, but after sev- 
eral months’ haggling over terms, fair of- 
ficials signed John Hix’ “Strange as It 
Seems” exhibit for the spot. Last week, 
running in opposition to the fair, Ripley 
moved his Odditorium into two floors 





Wide World 


The huge Hollywood Bowl, now host to its eighteenth music festival 


at Broadway and 48th Street, New York. 

Although there is a Ripley Odditorium 
at the San Francisco Fair, the New York 
show gives Ripley his first opportunity to 
gather under one roof the bulk of the oddi- 
ties he has collected in twenty years of 
toothcombing the world. The ground floor 
of the Odditorium houses a museum fea- 
turing the stationary exhibits. These in- 
clude a Japanese artist’s life-sized wooden 
replica of himself realistically bedecked 
with his own hair, teeth and fingernails; 
and a crude African “Lie Detector”’—a 
statue supposed to turn into a monster and 
swallow any savage suspect who told a 
whopper. 

Upstairs, 40 “Living Oddities” demon- 
strate their lucrative oddness on a revolv- 
ing stage, and a lecturer in a casino 
operates various gambling devices to ex- 
plain how sharpers cheat the public. Ripley 
plans to keep the 40-cent show on Broad- 
way as a permanent exhibit, adding to the 
collection and changing his “living” show 
as new wonders are uncovered. 





Movie Encores 


During the Canadian run of Universal’s 
“The Mikado,” audiences applauded the 
Gilbert and Sullivan arias vigorously but 
in vain for encores. This gave Louis Pollack 
of the studio’s Eastern division an idea 
and last week, at New York’s Palace 
Theater, celluloid singers came back in 
response. Four songs had been made 
ready for repeat performances. An en- 
thusiastic audience demanded encores of 
these and four others. As a result, the ex- 
periment will be delayed until all eight 
songs have been prepared for repetition. 

The mechanics of “encoring” are simple. 
Duplicates of the song sequences are 
wound on an extra machine in the pro- 
jection booth. When audience reaction 
warrants it, the operator stops the main 
reel and switches on the spare projector. 
A plausible innovation for screen musicals, 
the device could as easily be applied to 
dramatic films. 





MUSIC 





Hollywood Bowl’s New Series 
Star-Spangled With Talent 


It was on July 11, 1922, that the newly 
formed Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, playing under the baton of Alfred 
Hertz, opened a five-week series of open- 
air concerts in the cinema capital. It was 
a significant event in the history of music 
festivals, for out of it grew the famous 
Hollywood Bowl series. Each summer 
since then, thousands of music-loving 
Californians have found their ways to 
the hilly 65-acre natural amphitheater 
where “Symphonies Under the Stars” 
have made the Bowl a musical byword 
across the country. 

Last week, after “Aida” was presented 
as a preseason flourish, the regular eight- 
week Hollywood Bowl season got under 
way again—the eighteenth consecutive 
season—still luring multitudes to sit under 
the California stars and drink in the 
strains of symphonic masterworks. 

Since 1925, guest conductors have been 
an outstanding feature of these concerts— 
more than 80 of them having so far 
mounted the bowl’s podium. The current 
season is continuing that tradition, with 
Pierre Monteux, Albert Coates, Artur 
Rodzinski, and Otto Klemperer on the 
roster of symphonic leaders. Eleven other 
conductors—including Pietro Cimini, Ru- 
dolph Ganz, José Iturbi, André Kostel- 
anetz, and Werner Janssen—have been 
engaged for feature productions of ballet 
and opera. 

Moreover, the Bolm and Broadbent ballet 
companies, the Littlefield Ballet, and the 
Albertina Rasch and Kosloff dancers are 
enriching the ballet-opera features this 
season on Tuesday evenings. On Thursday 
evenings—soloists’ night—such artists as 
Josef Hofmann, José Iturbi, Lotte Leh- 
mann, Lily Pons, Jascha Heifetz, Albert 
Spalding, and Dalies Frantz are featured. 
And on Fridays—rounding out the thrice- 


weekly performances—symphonic works 
are on the schedule. 

The normal capacity of the Hollywood 
Bowl is 20,000, but on at least one occasion 
several thousand have overflowed the 
edges—and in all a total attendance ex- 
ceeding 4,000,000 has been piled up. This 
year, to take care of the crowds, improved 
traffic facilities have been arranged as part 
of the $500,000 improvements (including 
a new tearoom and picnic garden) now 
virtually completed. 





RECORD WEEK 


Cxuopin—Piano Concerto, F minor. (Al- 
fred Cortot, orchestra under John Barbi- 
rolli. Four 12-inch Victor records in album, 
$8.) Important, not only because of being 
a major work by the great Pole but be- 
cause other recordings are curiously few 
and badly dated—with the breach now 
filled by a Chopin specialist. (Chopin fan- 
ciers were recently offered the contrasting 
Etudes—opus 10—played by Edward 
Kilenyi. Three 12-inch Columbia records 
in album, $5.) 


Markevitcu (Icor)—Ballet Suite 
“L’Envol d’Icare.” (Brussels Philharmonic, 
conducted by the composer. Three 12-inch 
imported Gramophone records, $7.50.) 
One of Russia’s youngest composers (born 
July 27, 1912) offers an American premiere 
of a daringly iconoclastic early work. 


Proxorierr—Peter and the Wolf. (Bos- 
ton Symphony under Serge Koussevitzky. 
Three 12-inch Victor records in album, 
$6.50.) A charmingly whimsical fairy tale 
in tone (with Richard Hale helping things 
along as narrator) for all children, grow- 
ing and grown. 


Dance music still flows on—the latest 
proof being Dance Time played by Hal 
Kemp and his orchestra (three Victor rec- 
ords in album, $2.75). The two fox trots, 
waltz, tango, rumba, and conga were 
chosen by a poll taken in the Waldorf- 
Astoria; together they represent all types 
of steps in today’s smart ballrooms. 
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Broadcasters’ New Code 
urbs Controversial Matter, 
»ctrains Child Programs 


farly last spring the sixteen-year-old 
‘onal Association of Broadcasters,* 
ich represents some 400-odd radio sta- 
ns throughout the country, started 
ik on a code of ethics for its members. 
The purpose was twofold: primarily, to 
{ up uniform rules of self-regulation for 
oadcasters in their program policies; sec- 
ndarily, to jump the gun on the Federal 
jmmunications Commission by establish- 
.¢ a form of voluntary censorship within 
¢ industry. Although the FCC has no 
ual authority to censor radio, its power 
» withhold licenses (without which no 























ae dio station can broadcast) is a Damocle- 
wood » sword that has given numerous broad- 
asion asters the jitters. 
| the Last week, with its voluntary code com- 
e ex- pleted and ready to be voted on, the 
This ,A.B. met at the Ambassador Hotel in 
roved Atlantic City, N.J., for its seventeenth an- 
; part nual convention. Prior to balloting, two 
iding things happened. As a protest against the 
now stringency of the code, a number of dele- 
gates walked out of the meeting. Secondly, 
Stephen Early, secretary to President 
Roosevelt, assured N.A.B. members that, 
in his own “personal opinion,” the talk of 
government censorship was a “bogieman.” 
(Al- He added: “So long as radio serves democ- 
arbi- racy it will remain free.” Nevertheless, a 
bum, sufficient number of N.A.B. members—172 
ng of them—held to the view that balloting 
- be- on self-censorship was clearly desirable, 
few and by 148 to 24 they held to the further 
now view that the code should forthwith be 
fan- adopted. 
sting Thus was set up on July 11 a group of 
ward regulations that will affect programs in a 
ords variety of ways as soon as two details are 
settled on: machinery to enforce the 
uite N.A.B. code and the date on which it goes 
nic, into operation. On July 12, moreover, 
inch NAB. members unanimously adopted a 
50.) code of standards under which advertise- 
— ments of no less than thirteen different 
sere types of products and services are to be 
banned from the air waves. These banned 
items include hard liquors, medical cure- 
30s- alls, fortunetelling (handwriting analysis, 
tky. numerology, astrology, etc.), race-track 
um, tips, matrimonial ads, and “dope” on 
tale financial speculations. 
ngs _In the field of programs proper, as dis- 
ow- tinguished from advertised products and 
services, the N.A.B. code covers five broad 
Lost departments: 
Aal Children’s programs—“must not contain 
7 sequences involving horror or torture . . . 
ots, or any other matter which might reason- 
ere mei, 
yrf- 


A . “The N.A.B. was formed Apr. 25, 1928, and 
pe s thus even older than the major networks 
NBC (Nov. 1, 1926) and CBS (Sept. 18, 1927). 






ably be regarded as likely to overstimulate 
the child listener.” 

Public questions and controversial issues 
—“Except for political broadcasts . . . and 
the public-forum type of program when 
such a program is regularly presented as a 
series of fair-sided discussions of public is- 
sues,” time shall not be sold, though 
unpaid-for talks on controversial topics are 
not restricted. 

News—“shall be presented with fairness 
and accuracy . . . [but] nothing in the fore- 
going shall be understood as preventing 
news broadcasters from analyzing and elu- 
cidating news so long as such analysis and 
elucidation are free of bias.” 

Religion—“Radio, which reaches men of 
all creeds and races simultaneously, may 
not be used to convey attacks upon an- 
other’s race or religion.” ; 

Commercial announcements—‘“shall be 
limited to products and services offered by 
individuals and firms engaged in legitimate 
commerce.” Sales talks are held down rig- 
orously. During the daytime, fifteen-min- 
ute programs can have a maximum of 
three and a quarter minutes for plugs, nine 
minutes on full-hour programs. During 
the evening, fifteen-minute programs are 
held to two and a half minutes of com- 
mercials, and to six minutes on hour-long 
programs. 

The final session on July 13 brought out 
vigorous protest against the FCC’s recent 


Building ‘Human Adventure’ series: Sherman Dryer of U. of C.; Brewster 
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bers was the FCC’s recent decision to in- 
crease six-month licenses to a year. They 
would have been better pleased, however, 
if the license period had been raised to 
three years in accord with the FCC’s full 
powers, and the N.A.B. adopted a resolu- 
tion to keep on fighting for this longer li- 
cense. 





Heroes of Research 


One of the youngest of America’s major 
universities is the University of Chicago, 
opened in 1892. Like all youth, it strikes 
out boldly on unchartered paths. When, 
in 1929, Robert Maynard Hutchins was 
appointed its president at the age of 30, 
the U. of C. was able to boast of having 
the youngest university president in Amer- 
ica. Likewise, taking another pioneering 
step, the university has long been active 
in broadcasting. It first went on the air 
locally in 1922 and, since Oct. 15, 1933, its 
“Round Table” forum hour on the NBC 
Red Network, today running 52 weeks a 
year, has turned pioneering into a solid 
tradition. 

Next week this tradition will gain extra 
substance. Beginning July 25, the univer- 
sity is putting on “The Human Adven- 
ture”—a new Tuesday evening series to be 
broadcast over the Columbia network. Un- 
like “Round Table,” “The Human Ad- 


venture” program will be a dramatic vari- 


a __ 
Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Morgan, producer; W. B. Lewis and Douglas Coulter of the CBS staff 


ruling that international (short-wave) 
programs must “reflect the culture of this 
country and promote international good 
will, understanding, and cooperation.” 


Next day, denying that the ruling meant 
censorship, the FCC suspended it pending 
further study. 

Another thing that pleased N.A.B. mem- 


ety show, each hour offering three to five 
episodes portraying in dramatized form 
the research achievements of a score of 
American universities cooperating in the 
venture. These achievements—treated un- 
der the main heads of biology, the physi- 
cal and social sciences, and arts and let- 
ters—will thus shape up as the concrete 
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contributions of various American colleges 
to the outside world of thought and ac- 
tion. 

The father of the idea is the University 
of Chicago’s vice president, William Ben- 
ton, founder of the Benton & Bowles ad- 
vertising agency. Research and script writ- 
ing are being done in the university’s radio 
department (which has a staff of five writ- 
ers headed by 27-year-old Sherman Har- 
vard Dryer), while the actual production 
is in the hands of the CBS studios under 
Brewster Morgan, with Howard Barlow in 
charge of the musical features. 

Morgan, active in radio drama for the 
past four years, won experience as a drama 
director in Oxford, England (where he was 
a Rhodes Scholar after graduation from 
the University of Kansas). He was the 
first American to produce the annual play 
offered by the Oxford University Dramatic 
Society, and in 1931 he produced a com- 
mand performance of a play by the Poet 
Laureate, Robert Bridges. Upon returning 
to America he directed Katharine Hep- 
burn in her role in the “Warrior’s Hus- 
band,” and then tried radio. 

Although “The Human Adventure” is 
listed for a frankly experimental schedule 
of eight weeks, it will be continued indefi- 
nitely if the hopes of its creators are borne 
out. 





BOOKS 


Weakened Gibraltar: ‘Rock’ 
Has Only Nuisance Value Now, 
British Writer Holds 


For two and a quarter centuries Britain 
has held the Rock of Gibraltar, and to 
English people the world over the brood- 
ing mass of stone—seized in the name of 
Queen Anne during the War of the Spanish 
Succession in 1704—has stood as a trucu- 
lent symbol of imperial might. 

Today, “the Rock,” as all Britishers call 
it, faces a new era in its history. The rising 
importance of air warfare, a realignment 
of power in the Mediterranean, the vic- 
tory of the Nationalists in Spain (to whom 
British occupation of “their” Rock is an 
irritating reminder of Spanish inferiority) 
all threaten Gibraltar’s historic impregna- 
bility. In a new book, GrpRALTAR AND THE 
MEpITERRANEAN, Geoffrey Theodore Gar- 
ratt, one of the excellent Manchester 
Guardian’s best correspondents, poses the 
question for Englishmen: “What are we 
going to do about Gibraltar?” And, out of 
his wide experience in South European af- 
fairs, he gives some answers. 

More than two thirds of Garratt’s book 
is taken up with the history of the pile 
which the Romans called Mons Calpe and 
which was first fortified in A.D. 742 by 
the Arab chief, Tariq-ibn-Zeid. “Gibraltar” 
is a corruption of Jebel Tariq (Mount 
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Gibraltar, no longer mighty 


Tariq). The author feels that the part 
played by the Rock in history, especially 
during the Great Siege of 1779-83, when 
the Spanish last tried to take the fortress, 
has given the British public an exag- 
gerated idea of its strength and impor- 
tance. In the war, which to Garratt seems 
inevitably coming nearer and which he 
sees as a struggle with Italy and Germany 
(and Spain as an ally) on one side, Eng- 
land and France on the other, Gibraltar 
will play a very different part than it did 
in 1914-18, when it was used principally 
as a coaling station and watchdog. 
Heavy guns from the hills of near-by 
Algeciras (Spain) will be able to bombard 
docks at Gibraltar and pound the town to 
rubble. As a naval base, the Rock is too 
exposed to the German batteries now un- 
der construction in Northern Morocco, 
across the straits, and its own guns would 
be powerless against submarines. Anyway, 
says Garratt, Britain won’t need to pro- 
tect her Mediterranean trade because she 
won't have any until Italy is defeated; 
ships to the East will have to be routed 
around the Cape of Good Hope. 
Gibraltar’s value in the next war, Gar- 
ratt thinks, will be a nuisance value, and 
for that reason he thinks it worth the 
candle. Although artillery can reduce the 
town, he says the garrison could hold out 


indefinitely and force the enemy into wast- 


ing much expensive ammunition. Also, the 
Rock can be used as a submarine base and 
an outlying post to cooperate with the At- 
lantic Fleet. 

There has long been a body of opinion 
in England that advises giving Gibraltar 
back to Spain. Garratt concludes his book 
with his answer to that proposal: “There 
have been, at various times in our occupa- 
tion of the Rock, good and valid argu- 
ments for restoring Gibraltar to Spain, but 
there are none for surrendering it under 


duress to be controlled by some other non- 
Spanish power.” (GIBRALTAR AND THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 339 pages, 123,000 words. 
Index. Coward-McCann, New Y ork. $2.50.) 





San Francisco’s Literati 


The Golden Age of San Francisco began 
with one man’s shout and ended with 
thousands hoarsely cheering. In 1848, an 
excited Mormon had run down the Calle 
de Fondacién, waving a bottle of yellow 
dust in the air and yelling to the sleepy in- 
habitants that gold had been discovered 
near Sutter’s Fort. Two decades later, an 
enthusiastic population of 150,000 cele- 
brated the coming of the Union Pacific 
iron horse, which would bring the East 
within a mere seven days and spell new 
prosperity to the Athens of California 
(they hoped). 

That short span of years, 1848-69, 
witnessed the beginning of the phenomenal 
civilization that still characterizes San 
Francisco. Here was no gradual struggle; 
this one was prosperous from the begin- 
ning. After a few months of frenzied gold 
grubbing, the Argonauts wanted leisure in 
which to spend their money. They also 
wanted culture and they got it, because 
along with the pack of gold seekers had 
come men of every profession, mostly 
young men, a surprisingly large percentage 
of whom were college graduates. 

The complete story of the growth of 
that culture is told in San Francisco’s 
Literary Frontier, an important new 
book, by Franklin Walker of San Diego 
State College. It is a brilliantly analytical 
piece of scholarship, witty and anecdotal 
on the surface, a solid understanding of 
the social forces at work underneath. 

Although he deals with more than two 
score figures in the early flowering of San 
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Francisco literature, Walker builds his 
hook around the eight writers who came 
ynknown from widely scattered parts of 
ica to make their lasting reputations 
in California. There was Mark Twain, 
the young Mississippi River pilot; there 
were the sickly Bret Harte from New 
York, Ina Donna Coolbrith, poet and 
niece Of Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
prophet, and Ambrose Bierce, later to be- 
come the most savage of American cynics. 
Young Henry George was a member of 
the coterie, as were Prentice Maulford, 
Charles Warren Stoddard and, most color- 
ful of all, the self-styled latter-day Byron, 
Joaquin Miller. 

San Francisco in the mid 50s could 
proudly boast more newspapers than Lon- 
don (thirteen dailies) and a greater num- 
ber of books published than in all the 
states west of the Mississippi put together. 
It was on these papers and on the many 
literary journals of real quality, like the 
“Golden Era,” the “Hesperian,” the “Cali- 
fornian,” and Bret Harte’s “Overland 
Monthly,” that the young writers of that 
articulate frontier got their early training. 
(San Francisco’s Literary Frontier. 
362 pages, 128,000 words. Illustrations, 
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+. $2.50.) I bibliography, notes, index. Knopf, New 
York. $5.) 
_— The Little Man’s Woes 
d with Gerald Sneyd, who thought of himself 
848, an [i as the “public-school type,” sold advertis- 
le Calle 7 ing on commission, sported around in a 
yellow small car for a few years, finally chose his 
epy in- HF Jill and settled down—on the installment 
covered plan—in a London suburb. The newlyweds 
iter, an chose a Tudor cottage set in a street of 
0 cele- [@ identical Tudor cottages all with Tudor 
Pacific JM garages to match. They had everything 
e East figured out to the penny—always reckon- 
ll new ing without a baby. 
lifornia But when that eventuality confronted 
them, the whole structure of their little 
848-69, Tudor world started to topple. To have 
omenal the baby meant sacrifice—the car had to 
s San [Mj go, there could be no more 35-shilling 
ruggle; brogues for Gerald; there was less freedom 
begin- all around; in a way it seemed that youth 
d gold and fun were over. If they only had a little 
sure in more money! The alternative, not to have 
y also the baby, was a serious matter of another 
ecause kind. To Gerald, it was unthinkable to 
's had defy nature. 
nostly Love 1n Our Trwe may not be the per- 
entage fect title for a novel, but it exactly con- 
veys what Norman Collins is getting at in 
es his story of the Sneyds. It is an intimate 


account of the little man and his wife to- 


pmes: day, of their small-scale (but no less 
Diego 


aed momentous) hopes and fears, debts, 
y tal triumphs, and despairs. With a few 
oy of changes, the same story could be set in 


Berlin, Paris, or Chicago. As a novel, it is 
2 wi saved from dullness by the author’s sly 
San humor, which keeps cropping up, as in the 

" description of Gerald’s pompous father-in- 
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A Dublin Boyhood 


by BURTON RASCOE 


| = I Knock at tHe Door (Mac- 
millan, New York. $2.50), Sean 
O’Casey has written a Protestant coun- 
terpart to James Joyce’s Roman Catho- 
lic “A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man,” both of which describe life in 
Dublin when the authors were boys. 
Ostensibly O’Casey’s autobiographical 
work ends with the close of his twelfth 
year; but actually it doesn’t, for it con- 
tains the residua of all that he has expe- 
rienced, felt, reflected upon, down to 
the present time. 

“I Knock at the Door” and Joyce’s 
novel are curiously alike and yet vastly 
different. They are alike in that they 
both reveal those characteristically 
contradictory elements of the Celtic 
temperament—those contrasts between 
violence and tenderness, realism and 
mysticism, fantasy and reality, humor 
and pathos, poetical fallacy and furious 
bitterness. The writers are alike in that, 
although they are contemporaries and 
both born in and amidst great poverty, 
one was conditioned by having been 
brought up as a Roman Catholic and 
the other by being brought up as a 
Protestant. Both men are savage 
against the sort of religious training 
they had as boys and against their re- 
spective schoolmasters, and the kind of 
schools they had to attend. It is curious 
to note that each of them seems to have 
the illusion that he would have been 
better off if he had been brought up in 
the other’s religion and under the oth- 
er’s training. 

O’Casey is much more lucid than 
Joyce and, whereas you would expect 
the opposite, O’Casey is much more 
poetic and musical in his prose than 
Joyce, less harsh and metallic. The word 
Rabelaisian has been debased by fre- 
quent misuse to mean mere bawdiness 
and dirt whereas, in its original mean- 
ing, it meant “like Rabelais”—that is, 
something written with great extrava- 
gance, lustiness, and with profuse use 
of strange, erudite, and made-up words, 
just for the sound of the words. Both 
men are Rabelaisian; but whereas Joyce 
is so in both the true and the debased 
sense, O’Casey is so in only the true 
sense. This is not surprising, because 
O’Casey, being reared a Protestant 
would almost inevitably gravitate to 
Sir Thomas Urquart’s magnificent re- 
creation of Rabelais’ masterpieces; 
whereas Joyce, with his linguistic bent, 


acquired under Jesuit training, would 
naturally gravitate to the original 
French. 

Sean (pronounced Shawn) O’Casey 
was John Casside, Gaelicized for liter- 
ary patriotic purposes. His father, Mi- 
chael Casside, insisted that Sean’s 
mother name the boy John, even though 
the two children who preceded were 
named John and had died in baby- 
hood. Sean’s father died when Sean was 
a small boy, a boy afflicted with rasp- 
ing pain day and night by inflamed eye- 
lids. The poverty of the widow Casside, 
who worked out, was so great that the 
boy at one time horrified his mother by 
bringing home a few vegetables he had 
stolen from the sprawled-out provision 
sack of a man who had fallen drunk in 
the street. 

Sean was frail and wistful, as well as 
half blind and in pain; but he accepted 
his fate wonderingly and not embit- 
teredly. He had protectors in a few of 
the stronger boys when the Protestant 
kids and the Catholic kids got into gang 
fights; but his protectors could not save 
him from a brutal caning by a sadistic 
headmaster. After one of these beatings 
and the pious brute had sat down, little 
Sean in a sudden rage of hate picked up 
a ferrule and brought it down edgewise 
with a terrific whack on the sadist’s 
conk, and then ran home; thereby pre- 
cipitating violent repercussions in 
school, in the parish, and the Casside 
household—the embattled and revenge- 
ful church and school men demanding 
that the frail child be subjected to an- 
other beating to save his soul from hell- 
fire, and to get him out of the clutches 
of the devil, and into the good graces 
of God. But Sean’s mother stood by 
him—a magnificent woman with great 
fortitude and patience. 

O’Casey’s book is not strictly an au- 
tobiography; it is filled with short 
essays that are vigorous, violent, ironi- 
cal, and full of extremely funny con- 
ceits; there are sketches of people and 
Dublin scenes that are remarkably 
vivid, and there are dovetailings of 
church, economic, and political history 
that are little masterpieces of tour de 
force. 

The dramatist who wrote “The 
Plough and the Stars” and “Within the 
Gates” has written a book even more 
exciting than any of his plays. 
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law: “He was a walking mass of satisfac- 
tion. Even the dog, from long association, 
had grown more than a little like him. It 
sauntered in his wake with just a sugges- 
tion of cap and pipe about it, too.” (Love 
in Our Time. 287 pages, 66,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Guapiators. Arthur Koestler. 398 
pages, 113,000 words. Macmillan, New 
York. $2.50. The rebellion of a band of 
discontented Roman gladiators furnishes 
the theme for an allegorical novel. 


Tue Sacrep Fauus. By Mark Channing. 
808 pages, 87,000 words. Lippincott, Phil- 
adelphia. $2.50. A novel of peasant life in 
an Indian village near the Himalayas, by 
the author of “Indian Mosaic.” 


Tae War Beninp tHe War: 1914-1918. 
By Frank P. Chambers. 537 pages, 210,000 
words. Notes, bibliography, maps, appen- 
dizxes, indexes. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
$3.75. A history of the World War, ignor- 
ing the campaigns in the field, stressing the 
social and political events on the home 
front of every important country involved. 


A good job. 


Due to a misunderstanding between the 
Viking Press and Newsweex’s Book De- 
partment, Burton Rascoe’s review of “Mr. 
Emmanuel” by Louis Golding, was re- 
leased before the book was published. The 
correct publication date for “Mr. Em- 
manuel” is July 21. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Counsetior. By J. J. Connington. 
813 pages. Little, Brown, Boston. $2. A 
British radio counselor uses his program in 
an effort to trace a missing girl. His curi- 
osity leads him to personal investigation 
and trouble—involvement in a shaky art 
company, a dope ring, and a variety of 
adventures. 


Tae Murver Toat Hap Everyraine. 
By Hulbert Footner. 307 pages. Harpers, 
New York. $2. The story, too, has every- 
thing: Park Avenue society, glamour girls, 
secret rendezvous, and newspaper colum- 
nists. Rene Doria was murdered the night 
he became engaged to $40,000,000, and it 
took all Lee Mapin’s skill as a criminolo- 
gist to bring the culprit to justice. Top 
notch. 


Aut. Concernep Nottriep. By Helen 
Reilly. 275 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. Following the murder of an unknown 
woman in a Manhattan hotel, Inspector 
McKee unearths a queer family living in 
the backwashes of the city. With snakeskin 
shoes and a misplaced portrait as clues, he 
uncovers a trail of crime that covered 
twenty years. 


TRANSITION 
Birthday: 


Sen. Georce W. 
Norris, Nebraska’s 
Independent Con- 
gressman, 78, July 11. 
Though he doesn’t 
believe President 
Roosevelt wants to 
run, the Senator hopes 
that he will—and be 
elected for a_ third 
term. Yet, if he had 
his choice, Senator Norris said, he would 
pick someone who agrees “more fully with 
me ...on liberalism in government. Mr. 
Roosevelt is much more of a party man 
than I am. We don’t always agree on 
everything.” 





Wide World 


Peter THE GREAT, 4,500-pound hippo- 
potamus of the Bronx Zoo, New York, 36, 
July 13. Obstreperous when younger (he 


once ripped the seat out of a newspaper 
man’s pants), Peter now takes life philo- 
sophically. He spent a quiet day posing for 
photographers, sleeping in his spacious 
cage, bathing in his 18-square-foot pool, 
and eating his daily rations of 80 pounds 
of hay, 2 bushels of carrots and beets, 2 
bushels of corn stalks, and 1 peck of po- 
tatoes. 


Married: 


International 


Pauta Stone, 25-year-old motion- 
picture actress and daughter of Fred 
Stone, veteran actor, and Duxe Daty 
(Linwood A. Dingley), 30, Miami, Fla., 
orchestra leader, in the Wilshire Methodist 
Church, Los Angeles, July 16. 


Raymonp Massey, British star of the 
Broadway Pulitzer Prize play, “Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois,” and Dororny A. Luprnc- 
TON WuaitNeY, divorced wife of William D. 
Whitney, Manhattan lawyer, at a civil 
ceremony, in New York, July 10. Massey, 


NEWSWEEK 


who was divorced a fortnight ago by his 
second wife, the English actress Adrienne 
Allen (Newsweek, July 17), reluctantly 
admitted the marriage to newspaper mer 
in his dressing room. He left the cast of the 
show last Saturday night and departed for 
Hollywood to appear in the motion-picture 
version. 


Dovatas G.Cor- 
RIGAN, 1938 transat- 
lantic “wrong-way” 
flier, and Exizasetu 
Marvin, 32-year-old 
public-school science 
teacher, in Dallas, 
July 17. The couple, 
friends since child- 
hood, planned an 
aerial honeymoon. 
“We are going to fly 
around visiting here 
and there in a 1928 
model plane I bought 
recently,” the 32- 
year-old Corrigan ex- 
plained. Afterwards, 
they will live in Cal- 
ifornia. 


Wide World 


Arrested: 


Fritz Kuun, national German-Amer- 
ican Bund leader, on drunkenness and pro- 
fanity charges, in Webster, Mass. Accord- 
ing to police, Kuhn and Anastase A. Von- 
siatsky, wealthy founder and president of 
the Russian National Revolutionary Fas- 
cist party, were preparing to drive away 
from a local café in Vonsiatsky’s car when 
a patrolman stopped them, claiming they 
were too intoxicated. Taken to the station 
house Kuhn raged: “You can’t do this to 
me. Do you know who I am?” The Nazi 
leader, who last May was indicted in New 
York on charges of embezzlement and lar- 
ceny of $14,548 in Bund funds, cooled off 
in a cell until friends scraped up $54 bail. 
Next day he failed to appear in court. 


Regained: 
By WuuuaM E. Dopp, 69, former Am- 


bassador to Germany (1933-37), his 
United States citizenship, which he lost 
last March when convicted in Virginia on 
a hit-and-run driving charge in which a 
4-year-old Negro girl was seriously injured. 
The ex-diplomat, ailing with bulbar palsy 
at Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, con- 
tracted bronchial pneumonia early last 
week. He rallied, passed the crisis, and is 
recovering rapidly. 


Charged: 


By Capt. Harold L. Paiken, wealthy 
English art dealer, that E:y CuLBertson, 
46-year-old leading contract-bridge master, 
frequently walks through the corridors of 
a New York apartment house in the nude. 
Paiken, whose suite was directly across the 
hall from Culbertson’s fashionable Caven- 
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dish Club, moved out after refusing to 
pay his June rent of $175. He was hauled 
into Municipal Court last week. “Much 
too often,” he explained, “I and members 
of my family, as well as our guests, would 
encounter Mr. Culbertson wearing very 
jittle clothes and sometimes unclothed.” 
Regardless of that, Justice Lewis A. Abrams 
directed Paiken to pay the landlord. The 
captain also had to pay $6 court costs. 


Set: 


By Mrs. Crara Apams of Maspeth, 
Long Island, a new round-the-world travel 
record via commercial air lines of 16 days 
19 hours 4 minutes—1 day 19 hours 52 
minutes less than the mark set in 1936 by 
H. R. Ekins, New York newspaper man. 
She left Port Washington, Long Island, 
June 28, for Horta, the Azores, on the first 
regular flight of the Dixie Clipper. From 
there her globe-girdling trip, which cost a 
total of $2,500 and covered 25,000 miles, 
carried her to Lisbon, Marseille, Leipzig, 
Athens, Basra, Jodhpur, Rangoon, Bang- 
kok, Hong Kong, Manila, Honolulu, San 
Francisco, and Newark. Mrs. Adams, wid- 
ow of a tannery operator, took her initial 
air ride 25 years ago 
and is a_ self-styled 
“first-flighter.” She 
was among the first 
passengers on the 
Graf Zeppelin in 1928; 
the Dornier DO-X, 
1931 (from Rio de 
Janeiro to New 
York); the Hinden- 
burg, 1936; and the 
China Clipper, 1936. 








Wide World 


Visiting: 





The New York 
World’s Fair, as offi- 
cial ambassador from 
Tennessee, Set. AL- 
vin C. York, 51l-year- 
old World War hero. 
A fortnight ago he 
viewed San Francis- 
co’s Golden Gate Ex- 
position as his state’s 
representative. Ser- 
geant York, who 
killed twenty Ger- 
mans and captured 
anentire machine-gun 
battalion of 182 men 
single-handed in 1918, 
doesn’t believe there 
will be a European 
war: “I think theyll 
iron it all out. I don’t 
believe any nation 
wants war. I know 
‘ve had all I want of it.” A resident of 
Pall Mall, Tenn., York lives with his wife 
and five children on a 400-acre farm where 
€ raises corn, wheat, cattle, and sheep. In 
addition, he is president of the A. C. York 
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Agricultural Institute at Jamestown, 
Tenn., and business manager of a Bible 
school in his home town. The last he 
calls his hobby. It is an undenominational 
project where youths are trained for 
Sunday School work and the ministry. 


Elected: 


Dr. Minnie L. Marretr of Dallas, 
Texas, as president of the National Feder- 
ation of Business and Professional Women, 
at the organization’s convention in Kan- 
sas City. She is physician for women at 
Southern Methodist University and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Gynecology at Baylor 
Medical College. During the five-day con- 
vention the 1,000 delegates—representing 
71,000 members of the federation—wired 
President Roosevelt requesting that a 
woman be appointed to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and approved 
recommendations to aid women refugees 
in foreign countries and to back the Unit- 
ed States Public Health Service’s war on 
venereal diseases. 


Died: 

Rep. Sam D. Mc- 
REYNOLDs, 67, Demo- 
crat and chairman of 
the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee 
since 1930, of a heart 
attack, at his home 
in Washington, July 
11. A New Deal stal- 
wart, the Tennessean 
was the individual 
most responsible for the successful passage 
of President Roosevelt’s 1935, 1936, and 
1937 neutrality legislation. Stricken last 
fall with heart disease, he had been unable 
to attend the present session, where his 
aid was most needed to push the Admin- 
istration’s latest neutrality policy through 
a balking Congress. Born on a farm near 
Pikeville, Tenn., McReynolds was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1893. After practicing 
law for two years in his home town he 
moved to Chattanooga where, in 1903, he 
was appointed judge of the Criminal Court 
for the Sixth Circuit of Tennessee—a po- 
sition he held until his election to Congress 
twenty years later. 








Wide World 


ApMIRAL Sir Rocer Bacxnovse, 60, 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty until his 
retirement last May because of ill health, 
in London, July 15. Son of the late Sir 
Jonathan Backhouse, he entered the navy 
in 1891 at the age of 12. At the outbreak 
of the World War Sir Roger, a gunnery ex- 
pert, was Flag Commander to Admiral of 
the Fleet Jellicoe, and, at its conclusion, 
commander of a battle cruiser. He became 
a Rear Admiral in 1925, a Vice Admiral 
in 1929, and five years ago a full Admiral 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Home 
Fleet. In February 1938 he succeeded Lord 
Chatfield as First Sea Lord. 








RELIGION 


Churches Form Legion to Seek 
More Members, Higher Income 





Between 1932 and 1938 the national in- 
come increased 60 per cent—from $40,- 
000,000,000 to $64,000,000,000. In the same 
years, contributions to twenty-odd Protes- 
tant denominations decreased 18 per cent 
—from $398,828,000 to $327,003,000. 

Because this depression trend affected 
all faiths, Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
in 1934 formed the National Committee 
for Religion and Welfare Recovery of the 
Golden Rule Foundation, a group of 740 
religious and educational leaders whose 
first major effort was the annual Loyalty 
Days to bring new and wavering members 
to the church. But this campaign, which 
brought the largest attendance in a dec- 
ade, failed to stop the downward trend in 
church income. 

This week the committee started anoth- 
er major drive—formation of a Loyal 
Legion which will seek to extend the trend 
toward greater membership and reverse 
the trend toward smaller income. Its 
slogan: “It is more blessed to give than to 
pay taxes.” (Church donations up to 15 
per cent of income are exempt from the 
Federal income tax.) 





The Paradoxical Vincent 


Vincent de Paul, the Gascon peasant 
who became a saint, was so humble that 
he frequently wrote his name Depaul, lest 
people should think he was an aristocrat; 
but he was so far from humble that at 
school he once refused to see his visiting 
father, lest other boys learn of his unaristo- 
cratic origin. 

Vincent was characterized by other para- 
doxes, all of which seasoned his life of de- 
votion to the church, and provided inspira- 
tion for many a Catholic biographer be- 
fore Theodore Maynard, the latest. May- 
nard’s new work, AposTLe or CHARITY— 
THE Lire or St. Vincent ve Pavut, ob- 
serves that Vincent at times was deep in 
the court life of Richelieu and Mazarin, 
yet managed to avoid its intrigues; he 
founded or inspired many of today’s most 
important Catholic charities,* yet his con- 
temporaries were not unanimously char- 
itable toward his enterprises; he believed 
that a plate of soup given to a beggar lubri- 
cated the way for religion, but that re- 
ligion should not be crammed down one’s 
throat after it. 

By the time Vincent died in 1660, he 
had started major reforms in the French 





*Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, 1,283 mem- 
bers in United States; Daughters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul, 2,152; Sisters of Charity of 
St. Vincent de Paul, 4,515. The Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, lay organization founded in 
1833, had 25,265 United States members last 
year, with $2,713,187 expenditures. 
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prisons, in the clergy, and in theology. Yet 
his benefactions to the needy remain his 
memorial, for he laid down the first lines 
of modern charity. (ApostLE or CHARITY 
—rHeE Lire or St. VINcENT DE Pavux. By 
Theodore Maynard, nephew of Ulysse 
Maynard, who published a four-volume 
St. Vincent de Paul biography in 1861. 
311 pages, 117,000 words. Index. Dial, 
New York. $3.) 


British Bible Society Adds 
9 Tongues for Total of 732 


The world’s biggest distributor of the 
world’s best-selling book is the 135-year- 
old British and Foreign Bible Society,* 
which has published about half of the 
considerably more than 1,000,000,000 
Scriptural volumes issued since Guten- 
berg’s time. But mere numbers do not de- 
light the society so much as extension to 
peoples hitherto unreached by the Bible. 
Last week, surveying its work for the year 
which ended Mar. 31, it rejoiced that it 
had added nine languages for a total of 
732 in which at least some of the Scriptures 
are now published. The new tongues: 
Wongo, Hangaza, Nuer, Bua, and Kituba 
in Africa; Tho, Mori, and Hkun in Asia; 
Eskimo in the American Arctic. 

With this wider field, the society sold 
and gave away 11,039,491 volumes in the 
year, a good deal below the 1929-30 record 
of 12,175,292. But this drop did not indi- 
cate lessened zeal of the colporteurs, the 
fieldworkers whose personal experiences 
included: helping an Estonian farmer with 
threshing to prove Bible salesmen do not 
shy from work; hiding two months in 
Mongolian caves to avoid suspicious mili- 
tary men. 
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Prayers Answered 


Early in June, after the trial of Thomas 
J. Pendergast, Kansas City women an- 
nounced a campaign of prayer against 
civic corruption, to last until July 11. Last 
week, after observing that “a number of 
persons who apparently were misusing 
their authority are no longer in office,” 
they began a new three-week period of 
daily prayers—not for or against Demo- 
crats or Republicans, but against govern- 
mental evils. 


RELIGION NOTES 


When Saint Lucy’s Church in the Bronx, 
New York City, dedicated its Grotto of 
Our Lady of Lourdes last Decoration Day, 
a woman who had been ill for twenty 
years recovered from her internal ailment 





*509,763,024 Bibles, Scriptures, and New 
Testaments to Mar. 31, 1939. Its cooperating 
competitor, the American Bible Society, has 
published 290,670,961 volumes in 123 years. 


International 


Mrs. Geraci shows Father Lombar- 
do how she dipped foot for healing 


immediately after she had drunk from the 
pool. Last week Mrs. Anthony Geraci, 
described as a paralysis case by her phy- 
sician, dipped her foot in the pool and 
walked without braces for the first time 
in fourteen years. Her husband, a non- 
believer for 31 years, returned to the 
church in gratitude. “Some people need 
miracles to believe in the Lord,” said 
Father Pasquale Lombardo. He reported 
the miracles to the chancery office of the 
New York diocese. 


{ Parishioners of the Sacred Heart Church 
in Pittsburgh read in their weekly bulletin: 
“ “Here Comes the Bride’ is not a wedding 
march. It is a bedroom march .. . It occurs 
[in ‘Lohengrin’] in the evening after the 
wedding . . . Hence the church .. . forbids 
it at weddings.” The Rev. Thomas F. 
Coakley timed his announcement with his 
church’s course in Gregorian music, which 
next fall will become a four-year course 
leading to a degree, part of the church’s ef- 
fort to restore the Gregorian chants. 


{Pope Pius XII decreed that papal plenary 
indulgences henceforth would bless those 
who heard them by radio, too. The bless- 
ing “Urbi et Orbi” (to the city and to the 
world), pronounced from the Loggia of 
St. Peter’s in Rome, extends to Catholics 
who have complied with the special re- 
quirements called for by the Pope before 
each indulgence. Henceforth, Americans 
who hear rebroadcasts from Rome will be 
blessed if they have fulfilled the stipula- 
tions. 
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Baseball’s Week of Stars: 
Veterans Play the Exhibitions, 
Rookies Pace the Red Sox 


The annual midseason clash between 
American League all-stars and the pick of 
the National League invariably produces 
a batch of heroes, but also usually at least 
one goat. The seventh all-star game, which 
the American Leaguers last week won 3-] 
in Yankee Stadium, New York City, pro- 
duced the usual candidates for Valhalla, 
but no horns for anyone. Among the star 
performances: 

Best catch—Joe Gordon’s diving grab 
of a liner to his left which carried him 
stumbling headlong past first base while 
62,892 astonished fans cheered. 

Best hit—Joe DiMaggio’s looping home- 
run fly which just sneaked into the lower 
left-field stands. 

Best bit of strategy—By Joe McCarthy, 
American League manager. An all-star rule 
limits each pitcher to three innings of 
work unless the game goes into overtime, 
when incumbent moundsmen may remain 
to the end. But prior to last week’s game, 
McCarthy engineered a private agree- 
ment with Gabby Hartnett, National 
League boss, that a pitcher entering the 
contest in a relief role might thereafter 
continue for three more full innings. Thus 
Feller, having come to Tommy Bridges’ 
rescue with one away in the sixth inning, 
was legally able to stay in for the balance 
of the game. Had McCarthy been forced 
to replace Fast-Ball Feller in the ninth, 
the National League would appear to have 
had a better chance against his successor, 
whoever he might have been. 

Next day, in Fenway Park, Boston, the 
National League won revenge. In an old- 
timer’s game sponsored by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the American League put 
on the field the “dream team” of the ages. 
In the infield was the $100,000 quartet of 
25 years ago: McInnis, Collins, Barry, and 
Baker. In the outfield was Boston’s famous 
threesome: Hooper, Speaker, and Lewis. 
Pitching in order: Cy Young, Walter 
Johnson, Ed Walsh, Chief Bender, Smoky 
Joe Wood, Howard Emhke, and Herb 
Pennock. Aside from such pitchers as 
Grover Alexander and Lefty Tyler, the 
National League offered a far less impres- 
sive line-up. But the American League 
oldsters were rustier and lost, 8-4. 

With the two all-star exhibitions out of 
the way, fans once again focused attention 
on the regular pennant chases, particularly 
on the Boston Red Sox’ sudden sprint in 
the American League to the heels of the 
supposedly invincible New York Yankees 
(Newsweek, July 17). At last it seemed 
that Thomas Yawkey, the Red Sox owner 
who, during the past six years has spent 
more than $4,000,000 vainly trying to buy 
a pennant, was getting a run for his money. 
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Some of Yawkey’s expensive invest- 
ments—Manager Joe Cronin ($250,000) ; 
Jimmy Foxx ($100,000), and Bob Grove 
(125,000) have been paying the expected 
dividends this year. But the big reasons 
lifting the 1989 model Red Sox to new 
seed on the pennant highway are two 
comparatively cheap rookies from the 
Minneapolis club in the American Asso- 
cation—Jim Tabor, third baseman, and 
Ted Williams, right fielder. 

Tabor, a 6-foot-2 right-handed product 
of New Hope, Ala., was batting .292 last 
week end, with 52 runs batted across the 
plate. But statistics failed to reveal his 
true value. His cool stance in the batter’s 
box and straightaway cut at the ball sug- 
gests Joe DiMaggio’s style of practically 
no waste motion. Fellow players expect 
Tabor to finish the season clubbing among 
the elite 300 hitters. In the field, he’s 
sometimes slow at getting the ball away, 
but his riflelike arm usually makes up for 
the delay. In the off-season, Tabor oper- 
ates a gas station and general-merchandis- 
ing store at New Hope, and keeps his legs 
in shape by trying to outrun fish along 
the banks of a river. He also goes in for 
shooting and is rated one of the most accu- 
rate marksmen in Alabama. 

Williams—batting .307, with 70 runs 
knocked home—broke up a game against 
the Cleveland Indians last week end with 
an eighth-inning homer. It was his thir- 
teenth of the season. In appearance the 20- 
year-old, 6-foot-3 Californian resembles 
Babe Herman, Brooklyn’s unpredictable 
fly chaser of a few years ago, but so far 
Williams hasn’t allowed himself to be hit 
on the head by a ball he was trying to 
catch. In fact, his fielding makes the grade, 
with plenty to spare. 


——— 


P.G.A, finalists: Henry Picard, champ, and runner-up Byron Nelson 
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Prize rookies of the Red Sox: Ted Williams and Jim Tabor 


Neither Tabor nor Williams, however, is 
a manager’s dream come true. Tabor re- 
cently was suspended three days “for the 
good of the club.” Presumably he had been 
cavorting at night. Williams is a prima 
donna who doesn’t like to run out hits 
if he thinks the ball is going foul. In 
training camp last spring, he was several 
times observed nonchalantly plucking grass 
in the outfield when balls soared over 
his head. 

The showing of the Red Sox during the 
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remainder of this season may depend 
largely on whether Manager Cronin can 
keep the Tabor and Williams tempera- 
ments geared to the business at hand. 





P.G.A. Sit-Down 


In May of 1912, the Detroit Tigers went 
on strike, refusing to play ball. They ob- 
jected to the suspension of their swash- 
buckling hero, Ty Cobb, for jumping into 
the stands to massage the chin of a heck- 
ling fan. After five days, during which the 
case made front-page news, Ban Johnson, 
American League president, relented and 
the Tigers took the field again. 

Prior to the fourth game of the 1918 
World Series, the Boston Red Sox and the 
Chicago Cubs kept fans waiting an hour, 
demanding a larger share of the profits. 
Finally they gave up and went to bat. 

These were the two big strikes of sport 
until last week when golf had its first sit- 
down. At the Pomonok County Club in 
Flushing, Long Island, the nation’s leading 
pro par busters sat glued to locker-room 
benches, steadfastly refusing to step on the 
first tee to play in the P.G.A. (Professional 
Golfers Association) championship, be- 
cause one of their group—quiet, likable 
Denny Shute—had been barred. P.G.A. 
officials offered an explanation that Shute 
had forwarded his $25 dues two days late. 

Actually, the shutdown on Shute and 
the resultant strike was the story of civil 
war within the P.G.A. One group, repre- 
senting average unknown golf pros, wanted 
to show the top-billed pros who’s boss, 
and made Shute—who has often openly 
criticized them—the goat. But the Sara- 
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The Leather Eater 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Witiam Conn, an _ upstanding 
Irish lad with the face of a choirboy 
and all of the choirboy’s ethics—those 
kids seem to spend their business hours 
stuffing dead rabbits into the organ 
pipes and sluicing the soloist with water 
pistols—is probably the best prizefight- 
er in the world today, outside of Joe 
Louis. 

Conn is everything that Louis is not. 
Louis hits with deadly power. Conn’s 
only shortcoming is lack of power. Conn 
is a brilliant boxer and tactician. Louis 
fights by rote. Louis makes the battle 
by shuffling forward. Conn dances and 
counters. Louis is confused by a punch 
to the chin. He hates to be hit as a dog 
hates to be bathed. Conn, on the other 
hand, eats leather. He is at his happiest 
and best when the action is fast and 
the gloves are thick around his noggin. 

The black man and the white man 
have only two things in common—lazi- 
ness, and a wolflike relish for their 
victuals. 

‘Conn explains his work simply and 
frankly. 

“Why am I a fighter?” he says. “Be- 

cause I hate like hell to work for a liv- 
ing. Fighting is the softest touch I 
know of. It’ll make me money, and keep 
me fed, and let me step around. Boy, 
how I love to get in there and tag these 
guys in the kisser!” 
- He loves it so much that you almost 
pity him for the slimness of his arms 
and the frailty of his shoulders, which 
cheat him of the chance to knock the 
enemy dead. There is no sense in wast- 
ing your pity, however, for Conn does 
not pity himself. He would rather hit a 
man 48 times than once. In his entire 
ring career of 51 fights, he has knocked 
out only seven opponents. 

“But they certainly get sick of me 
before I’m through,” says Conn. 

That was the case last week in the 
fight which finally won him a world’s 
championship. Having whipped a round 
half dozen middleweight champions in 
over-the-weight bouts, to pass the time 
and store the hay, the young man did 
himself the favor of growing into the 
light-heavyweight division, where, in 
his first start, he flayed the champion, 
a strong, earnest Italian named Melio 
Bettina, in fifteen rounds of the sort of 


action that makes Conn’s heart leap 
and his teeth gleam. 

He made Bettina almost sick to his 
stomach with stinging left hands in the 
face—a good anatomical trick which is 
one of William’s specialties. The left 
hand hypnotized Bettina as it hypno- 
tized a better fighter, Fred Apostoli, 
last winter. Watching a man take 40 or 
50 consecutive jabs on his eyes, ears, 
nose, and throat, you grit your teeth 
and wonder why he doesn’t get out of 
the way. During these flurries of jab- 
bing, Conn’s eye, which is only fairly 
snakelike, seems to hold the victim like 
a rabbit. The fact is that Conn is al- 
ways thinking one fifth of a second 
ahead of his man, jarring him off bal- 
ance with another left just at the mo- 
ment when the party of the second part 
means to set himself to hit back. 

It’s hard to believe that Billy has 
learned all he knows about fighting in 
the 23 short years of his life. He can 
fight clean, but his dirty fighting is 
what compels your admiration and re- 
spect. He has a complete set of matched 
tricks—heeling, clipping, backhanding, 
gouging, hitting below the belt. His 
open, angelic face was a pretty thing to 
see the night he swapped cuss words 
with Apostoli and made Apostoli foul 
in the open while Billy fouled with his 
back to the referee. 

Conn’s light-heavyweight title (rec- 
ognized the world over, except in Eng- 
land, where they call it “cruiserweight” 
and call Len Harvey champion) has 
been held in the past by some good 
fighters —— Georges Carpentier, Gene 
Tunney, Paul Berlenbach, Jack De- 
laney, Tommy Loughran. Billy belongs 
with the best of those. But light heavy- 
weights are light, not heavy, eaters, 
with light wallets and light prospects, 
and William Conn will lose no time in 
becoming a heavyweight and an un- 
harnessed wolf at the table. 

That’s where the money is. That is 
also where Joe Louis is, nursing the 
cards for one more jackpot before he 
shuffles home to stay. He will bet his 
whole stack. If Pastor doesn’t call him, 
and if Nova doesn’t call him—well, 
Billy Conn has been calling bets like 
that since Bill was knee high to a 
dornick. 








zens, Hagens, Guldahls, and other top- 
notchers won out. After a two-hour delay, 
P.G.A. officials permitted Shute to play, 
reserving, however, their final decision yp. 
til a later date. 

In the third round the skids were put 
under Shute in the normal course of 
events, Emerick Koscis conquering him 
three up and two to play. Byron Nelson, 
1939 National Open champion from Texas, 
moved into the final against Henry Picard 
of Hershey, Pa. 

Only one pro, Gene Sarazen in 1999, 
ever successfully won both the Open and 
the P.G.A., and Nelson missed his chance 
to tie that record. Facing a critical 6-foot 
putt for a birdie on the 37th hole, Nelson 
hesitated while noisy movie cameras 
whirred. Nervously he stepped back from 
the ball, scowled, took his position again 
—and missed, presenting Picard, who had 
canned a 10-footer, with the $1,100 first 
prize and his first national title. Nelson’s 
score cards for the entire tournament—on 
the comparatively easy layout—showed 
38 under par for 193 holes; Picard’s, 40 un- 
der par for 205 holes. 
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U.S. Leading the World Race 
for Super-Horsepower Motors 


The world’s air powers, locked in a 
struggle to boost the speeds of their re- 
spective craft above those of their rivals, 
are focusing more and more attention on 
the development of engines of super-horse- 
power. 

While most military craft throughout 
the world are still driven by engines of not 
more than 1,200 horsepower, plants of 
1,400 to 1,500 horsepower have been avail- 
able here and in one or two other countries 
for more than a year. (Germany, present 
claimant of the world’s record for speed— 
464 miles an hour—won the record in a 
pursuit plane whose engine turned out per- 
haps 2,000 horsepower.) No European en- 
gine has ever been reported which could 
stand such loads more than a few hours. 

Not so American engines. Two months 
ago the War Department released partial 
data on a Wright air-cooled and an Alli- 
son liquid-cooled engine (NEWSWEEK, 
May 29) which had passed long and gruel- 
ing tests at outputs estimated between 
1,800 and 2,000 horsepower. 

Last week the War Department an- 
nounced a third string in its super-horse- 
power bow—a Pratt & Whitney air-cooled 
engine of unannounced rating whose eight- 
een cylinders undoubtedly put it in the 
same near-2,000 horsepower range. 

Added to that was a report that the War 
Department had granted $72,900 to the 
Wright Co. to aid in the development of a 
42-cylinder engine. While the details were 
kept secret, experts pointed out such a 
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motor, if liquid cooled, would have to be 
arranged in seven banks of six cylinders 
each; if air cooled, in six rows of seven ra- 
dial cylinders each. Estimates of output 
ranged from 3,500 to 4,000 horsepower. 





Skyway Delivery 

So common have transatlantic flights 
become that the nation paid little atten- 
tion last week to the flight of an American- 
built patrol-bomber flying boat from 
California to England. Yet militarily it 
was a significant event: the first actual 
example of a military plane delivered from 
this country to a European buyer on its 
own wings. 

Piloted by Russel Rogers and _ three 
other veterans of the recently ended Arch- 
bold round-the-world flight, the 15-ton 
twin-engined plane left the Consolidated 
factory at San Diego on July 10. On July 
12 it reached Botwood, Newfoundland, 
after stopping at Buffalo. Next morning 
it was riding safely at Felixstowe Harbor, 
England. There, pilots from  Britain’s 
naval air forces will test it out with a view 
toward placing of further orders. 

Similar to the patrol bombers now in 
the United States Navy’s service squad- 
rons, the plane was released for export 
because our own forces are already looking 
toward bigger and faster ships of the 
same type. 
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‘Newscope’: Boston Transcript 


Tries New Front-Page Formula 


For 109 years, The Boston Transcript 
has been a symbol of solid, conservative 
journalism. So dignified and erudite that 
it has been known to print headlines in 
Latin, the famous old evening newspaper 
set the pace for the generations that made 
the Hub City renowned as the “Athens of 
America,” never pulling its punches but 
always adhering to the motto established 
by its first editor, Lynde Minshull Walter: 
“We desire to be just, ingenious, and 
manly.” 

Through the city room of The Tran- 
script—once the hangout of such New 
Englanders as Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow and Daniel Webster—have passed 
many famous men. Luminaries including 
Henry T. Parker, music and dramatic 
critic; Joseph Edgar Chamberlain, editorial 
writer; Herbert H. Fletcher, religious edi- 
tor, and Ralph Adams Cram, art critic, 
added luster to the newspaper’s name. 
Among the young men who once served it 
as reporters are Brooks Atkinson, now 
dramatic critic of The New York Times, 
and John P. Marquand, author. 

To such a newspaper in such a city, 
change comes slowly. Even illustrations 














Science Finds 


New Way 


to Lessen Fatigue 


Am way of building up a re- 
serve of muscular endurance 
was revealed by the findings of a 
recent nutritional experiment. In a 
series of tests on human subjects, 
the energy output was measured 
before and after the addition of 
plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine to 
the diet. Every man tested was able 
to do considerably more work when 
on the gelatine diet. 


Already the results of this im- 
portant discovery are finding prac- 
tical application on the athletic 
training tables of leading universi- 
ties. And people in all walks of life 
are reporting beneficial results. Not 
only athletes and manual workers, 
but people who work in stores and 
offices say they experience less fa- 
tigue and are able to work harder 
and play better. 


Empty one envelope of Knox 
Gelatine in a glass three-quarters 
filled with cold water or fruit juice 
(or half water and half fruit juice). 
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How to take Knox Gelatine 





Will gelatine-fed athletes set new marks? 


Let the liquid absorb the gelatine. 
Then stir briskly and drink imme- 
diately before it thickens. Take four 
times a day for two weeks, then re- 
duce to two envelopes a day. (May 
be taken before or after meals.) 


Pure Knox Gelatine doesn’t 
affect appetite or digestion. Most 
people see a noticeable improve- 
ment within two weeks (some 
within one week) and feel the full 
effect before the end of the first 


month. 


CAUTION: Be sure you use the plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine which you 
can get at any grocery. Knox is the gelatine on which the tests were made. 
Do not accept any substitute. Factory-flavored gelatine desserts will not do 
because they contain only about 10% gelatine. For further information, 
write for Bulletin E, Knox Gelatine Co., Johnstown, N. Y., Dept. 65. 


Copyright 1939, Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc., Johnstown, N. Y. 














COMMODITY PAPER NOW ISSUED 
ON 400 DIFFERENT PRODUCTS 


The “Christmas 
rush” is on for 
America’s toy 
makers. Their 
profits, like many 
another indus- 
try’s, largely depend on eco- 
nomical off-season production. 

And that is why some of the 
most successful finance their 
operation through LAWRENCE 
SYSTEM. Use of commodity 
paper enables them to secure 
low-cost bank loans on their 
inventories. 

Let us show you how any 
business may use inventory to 
obtain additional funds. Write 
for our “Question and Answer” 
booklet. No obligation. Ad- 
dress Dept. A-5. 





Creating Commodity Paper / |AWRENCE 
Against Inventory YSTEM 


A. T. Gibson, Pres. 
New York: 52 Wall St. Cuicaco: 1 No. 
LaSalle St.¢ SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm St. 
BosTON* BuFFALO* KANSAS CITY* FRESNO 
Los ANGELES * HOUSTON*SPOKANE, W ASH. 
DALLAS *® PORTLAND, ORB. * HONOLULU 
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SUMMER VACATION? 


If you're going away this summer be sure 
to send us your summer address, together 
with your regular address. You'll be sure, 
then, of receiving your copies of Newsweek 
regularly. Don't forget to give us at least 
two weeks’ notice. 











HE’S JUST 

THE MAN 

FOR THE 
JOB! 


GOOD HAIR COUNTS 


There is no question about 
it—a good, well-groomed 
head of hair counts in one’s 
favor, Don’t neglect YOUR 
hair! Be 79ue trouble is 





Dandruff, Itching Scalp Jj 

Excessive Falling Hair, Oili- ~ 

ness or Dryness—use Glover’s Medicine 

with systematic massage. For the shampoo use 

Glover’s Medicated Soap— s y compounded 

to blend with the Medicin thoroughly and 
Of. 


help remove its “ piney” 

See what Glover’s System can do for you and why 
it enjoys its wonderful reputation, 

FREE booklet on Glover’s System for the Scalp and 
Hair. Address GLOVER’S, Dept. S, 468 4th Ave., N.Y, 


GLOVER'SS .i3"S; 
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were kept out of The Transcript for its 
first 60 years. And it was not until 1937 
that the newspaper kept pace with its 
contemporaries by shifting to eight-column 
make-up from the traditional seven. 

But this week The Transcript jumped 
a notch ahead of its faster-moving con- 
temporaries; introduction of a “Newscope 
edition.” For years, progressive publishers 
have mulled over the question of classifi- 
cation and terse presentation of news and 
background together. Following the lead 
of news magazines, some have depart- 
mentalized routine dispatches, while others 
have attempted news-and-background 
synthesis, but so far none has done a 
thorough job. That job The Transcript 
is attempting. 

At first the innovation is cautious—in- 
volving merely make-over of The Tran- 
script’s front page in its third and last 
edition. The Newscope page composed of 
five columns, each approximately one and 
a half times the standard width. Story- 
telling pictures and captions fill columns 
one and two; the lead story of the day 
occupies column five, while the middle 
columns—three and four—contain high 
lights and background on the day’s biggest 
developments, presented in news-magazine 
style. On other pages—and in other edi- 
tions—the news is presented in standard 
fashion—for the present. 

An aggressive new regime is responsible 
for The Transcript’s step. Last September, 
hard hit by the depression, the newspaper 
applied for reorganization under Section 
77-B of the Bankruptcy Act. This March, 
the Federal court allowed The Transcript 
to continue with $200,000 additional 
capital and a new chief: Richard N. John- 
son, youthful ex-Navy flier, who was 
graduated from the Harvard School of 


Business Administration in 1923 and sub. 
sequently engaged in the textile business. 
The former publisher, Lincoln O’Brien— 
who was elected to the post just before 
the reorganization petition—took over the 
job of executive editor. 

Both men, aided by their staff, set about 
devising a way to bring The Transcript’s 
revenue up to match its prestige. With 
Newscope they think they have it. In the 
words of Johnson: “We are bold enough to 
predict that other newspapers throughout 
the country will follow our lead. The 
Newscope idea is sound and inevitable 
because it provides readers with all the 
facts in half the time—because it lets 
them know not only what has happened, 
but also what it means.” 





EDUCATION 





Schoolroom Glamour 


Five hundred teachers at the summer 
session of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, from recent normal-school 
graduates to those near retirement, heard 
a new education formula a fortnight ago. 
Prof. Percival M. Symonds of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in the first 
of four “personality” lectures, told them: 
“Go out and have a good time ...A 
touch of lipstick, shorter skirts, a new hat, 
an interest in current books, plays . . . all 
these will help you live a more natural 
life.” How could teachers improve? “By 
being natural, by turning on the glamour 
. .. always trying to look your best, letting 
your personality sparkle.” 

Last week, while at least the younger 
teachers were putting his teaching into 
practice, educators everywhere were look- 
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The old-time teacher . . . and a teacher of today 
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ing forward to Professor Symonds’ book, 


sn Sub- Ti the Psychology of Parent-Child Rela- 






_ tionships,” to be published in August, in 
t before which he will amplify his theories. 
over the But educators generally were not too 
happy over Professor Symonds’ “personal- 
et about ity” views. Some comments: “Teaching 
nscript’s brings its own glamour. Teachers do not 
e. With require an artificial variety.” “Parents 
. In the would never stand for it.” “Glamour in 
ough to the classroom is unnecessary and out of 
oughout place.” The Boston Globe recommended 
id. The editorially that Professor Symonds work 
evitable on the school committees which select 


all the teachers. 


it lets 
ppened, 





EDUCATION NOTES 


More than 300 conferees at the four- 
tenth annual Institute for Administra- 
| tive Officers of Higher Education at the 
University of Chicago last week heard 
these observations on “The Outlook for 
Higher Education”: (1) tuition fees must 


curves increase unless new gifts and endowments 
wane a make up the decline in present endow- 
I-school ment income; (2) freshman enrollments, 
» heard an indicator of the enconomic times, show 
ht ago. great increases in engineering and business 
a courses; (3) the decline in state-education 
he firs 


| appropriations is “alarming” because (4) 

| them: full-time enrollment in 355 typical insti- 
7. A tutions has gained 22 per cent since 1930. 

ew hat, 

..all Because the state legislature and the 


natural municipal authorities had imposed budget 
2? “By cuts aggregating $8,300,000 on the New 
lamour York City Board of Education, the Board 


letting of Superintendents last week cut its own 
salaries 10 to 15 per cent, and asked 
teachers earning more than $2,100 to 
accept cuts of 2.5 to 1214 per cent. The 
teachers’ immediate reaction was disap- 
proval unless no other means would pro- 
tect “vital services,” which the board had 
assured them were imperiled. Mayor F. H. 
La Guardia took their side, opposing “a 
voluntary cut in salary to cover the perfidy 
of politicians.” 
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Kress Masters Given U.S. 
and Will Be Shown Along With 
Rival Mellon Collection 


Before Andrew W. Mellon died in Au- 
gust 1937, the Pittsburgh financier and ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury often bid in the 
world’s art marts for old masters against 
another Pennsylvania- born millionaire: 
Samuel H. Kress, founder and head of the 
chain of 240 5-and-10-cent stores which 
bear his name. Sometimes Mellon’s mil- 
lions talked louder to the dealers; on occa- 
sion Kress walked off with a coveted mas- 
lerpiece to add to his 700-odd pictures, 
which range from the Italian primitive 
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TO EUROPE 


on the Famous 


. WASHINGTON 
. MANHATTAN 


AMERICA'S LARGEST, FASTEST, FINEST LINERS 

















Cross the American 
Way, and enjoy the hos- 
pitality, service and out- 
standing VALUE which 
have made these splen- 
did vesselstwo of the most 
popular liners ever built. 


* * NEXT SAILINGS x * 





ssMANHATTAN 
July 26, August 23 
September 20 


ss WASHINGTON 
August 9, September 6 


October 4 
* Gay, colorful night clubs — Club Manhattan 
Cabin, $186 up; Tourist, $127 up and Club Washington—feature all - American 


orchestras, spacious dance floors. Staterooms 
are unusually large. The cuisine is superlative. 
Every shipboard detail, in fact, assures you 
“3,000 Miles of Enjoyment”’. 

Ask your Travel Agent for details about round- 
trip Excursion rates in effect Aug. 7—Oct. 15. 


Y®\ U.S. LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 665 Market St., San Francisco « 19 King St., East, Toronto 
Offices in other principal cities. 


Or sailing the alternate weeks 
direct to Ireland, England, 
France and Germany - ss Pres. 
Hardingand ss Pres. Roosevelt, 


Cabin Class, $136 up. 





CAN YOU IMAGINE 


several hundred San _ Franciscans 
threatening to stop reading our news- 
paper ... just because we sent our 
irrepressible columnist, Herb Caen, 
on a well-earned vacation? 


The fireworks started on the very 
first morning Herb went away. Some 
suspicious reader jumped to an 
astounding false conclusion . . . ac- 
cused us of having fired Herb for 
being too frank and outspoken in his 
“IT’S NEWS TO ME” column. The 
rumor spread like wildfire . . . and 
then the telephone lines into our office 
started to sizzle and burn. 


But we talked right back to them! 
We explained that Herb would be 
back, and that we liked his stuff just 
as much as they did. What’s more, we 
told them that Herb Caen and every 
other columnist and writer on our 
newspaper can speak his mind freely 
... can write what he pleases without 
fear of losing his job, or of being 
ersecuted or even “blue-penciled.” 

e not only encourage complete free- 
dom of expression . .. we insist 
upon it! 


As San Francisco’s only home-owned 
newspaper, we feel deeply our respon- 
sibility to give our readers all the 
facts in every controversy, so that 
democracy will have the chance to 
work. San Franciscans know that we 
have no taboos, no “hush! hush!” no 
sacred cows to protect. That’s why 
they read The Chronicle’s columns so 
avidly. And that’s also why they re- 
spond so readily to your advertising 
message in our newspaper. Try us. 
and see! 


San Francisco 
Dhronicle 


San Francisco’s 
Only Home-Owned 


Newspaper 
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Duccio (1290) to David, the eighteenth- 
century French classicist. 

But the rivalry between the two great 
collections will be set at rest next year 
with the opening of the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington. There, in the marble 
temple now abuilding on the Mall, the 
public will see—and own—the pictures 
Kress and Mellon bid and battled for, 
hanging side by side in one great show. 

As Kress, who celebrates his 76th birth- 
day next Sunday, was at sea last week en 
route for a cure in Germany, David K. E. 
Bruce, Mellon’s son-in-law and president 
of the Mellon-endowed National Gallery, 
announced that the chain-store magnate 
had given the new Federal museum 375 
Italian paintings and eighteen pieces of 
sculpture. These include work by virtually 
every Italian master from the birth of Eu- 
ropean painting in the mid-thirteenth cen- 
tury through to 1800. 

The world’s finest private collection of 
Italian art, the Kress gift was unofficially 
valued at $25,000,000; with it the Amer- 
ican National Gallery now ranks in owner- 
ship of top Italian masterpieces alongside 
the Uffizi in Florence, the National Gal- 
lery in London, and the Kaiser Friedrich in 
Berlin. Voicing the nation’s appreciation, 
President Roosevelt wrote the self-edu- 
cated ex-schoolteacher he was “most grate- 
ful” for the collection. 

Kress’ own favorites are Duccio’s “Call- 
ing of Peter and Andrew,” Giotto’s “Ma- 
donna and Child,” a Domenico Veneziano 
“Madonna and Child,” another by Gentile 
da Fabriano, and the marble bust of Isotta 
da Rimini by Desiderio da Settignano, his 
masterpiece. Most popular attention will 
center on Giorgione’s “Adoration of the 
Shepherds” which Beatrice d’Este, Duchess 
of Milan, and one of the two best-dressed 
women in her time, tried vainly to buy 
through an agent after the artist died in 
the plague of 1510. 

Other high spots include Paolo Pan- 
nini’s masterpiece, an interior of the Pan- 
theon in Rome, a beautiful blue Bellini 
madonna, and a fine pair of portraits by 
Ercole Roberti. Stephen S. Pichetto, Kress’ 
adviser over the fifteen years in which the 
collection was assembled, and restorer for 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan Museum, says 
they are all in excellent condition. 

Twelve of the paintings are currently in 
the “Masterpieces of Art” show at the 
New York World’s Fair; five are on Trea- 
sure Island for the San Francisco Fair; 
still others are on loan this summer to the 
Leonardo da Vinci exhibition in Milan 
(Newsweek, May 22), and the Paolo 
Veronese show in Venice. 





Self-Taught Sculptor 


At 38, Richmond Barthé is one of the 
most prominent Negro sculptors in Amer- 


ica—yet he has never had a sculpture les- 
son in his life. Born of mixed Creole, 
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Negro, and Indian stock in Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., near New Orleans, Barthé lived jy 
the Louisiana metropolis until he was 93. 
A Catholic priest and the novelist Lyle 
Saxon, who lived next door to the home jn 
which the youth worked as houseboy, dis. 
covered his drawing talent and advised 
him to study at the Chicago Art Institute. 
Barthé earned his own way through the 
institute by waiting on tables in La Petite 
Gourmet, a small Michigan Avenue res. 
taurant near the school. 

Toward the end of his Chicago stay, the 
young Negro became interested in sculp. 
ture, and came to New York to seek ad- 
vice from Jo Davidson, a well-established 
portrait maker, who warned him to stay 
clear of art schools. Barthé did; within 
two years he had taught himself enough 
of the sculptor’s art to have a one-man 
show at the Chicago Women’s City Club. 
This exhibition, his first, won him a Julius 
Rosenwald Fellowship. His seventh one- 
man show, at the Arden Gallery in New 
York last season, netted the Negro sculp- 
tor much critical acclaim and a commission 
on which he’s now at work—a bas-relief 
portrait of Arthur Brisbane which will 
adorn a memorial bench to be placed at 
Central Park and 101st Street, near the 
apartment house containing the late col- 
umnist’s fabulous suite. 

Despite Barthé’s lack of formal training, 
his technique closely resembles that of 
many of his schooled contemporaries. He 
usually models figures in plasteline, a 
puttylike substance many sculptors prefer 
to clay, which is comparatively messy be- 
cause it must be dampened constantly to 
keep it pliable. Barthé makes his own arm- 
ature, or skeleton, out of lead wire and 
plumber’s pipe for about $1 (in art-supply 
stores, an armature costs from $3 to 
$4). On this framework he builds with 
plasteline bit by bit until his figure is fin- 
ished. 

Barthé covers the finished plasteline 
model with green soap to form a protec- 
tive coating, then casts it in plaster. From 
the plaster model, workmen in a foundry 
cast the final figure in bronze. The Span- 
ish woman and child shown in the picture 
series on the opposite page costs $500 in 
bronze; it’s not for sale in plaster. 

The sculptor’s best works are simple, 
dignified studies of Negroes; his favorite 
among his own productions is his first 
study in marble—a portrait head of his 
pal Jimmie Daniels, a Negro singer. Stage 
struck, Barthé has already sculptured 
Maurice Evans as Richard II and John 
Gielgud as Hamlet, and plans to do por- 
traits of Judith Anderson, Katherine Cor- 
nell, and Helen Menken. Summer visitors 
to New York can see his “Blackberry 
Woman” in the second annual outdoor 
Sculptor’s Guild show on Park Avenue 
and a mother and child in plaster, patined 
to imitate bronze, in the big “American 
Art Today” exhibition at the New York 
World’s Fair. 
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Richmond Barthé starts 


with an ‘armature’ (skeleton) of pipe 


By now deft fingers have nearly 
hidden the armature completely 


Barthé turns to the face, 
molding the various details 


A Statue Is Born 


of his medium (plasteline) bit 
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The plasteline figure completed, 
it is now ready for the casting 


Beginning the figure, the Negro sculptor applies chunks 


by bit to the frame 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
The finished plaster cast, 
‘Spanish Woman and Child’ 





The Ice Cream Cone: It’s 35, and Better Than Ever 


How it’s made: batter is squirted into moulds, carried into the oven—and out drops the cone 


Birth of a Tidbit: In 1904, 


busy St. Louis Fair-goers found a 
new way to enjoy ice cream with- 
out tarrying at tables. Thus was 
launched a national institution: the 
ice-cream cone. Today, eager fin- 
gers reach for millions of cones at 
everything from roadside stands to 
World’s Fairs. The S & S Co. 
alone, at whose New York plant 
these photos were taken, makes 
750,000 cones daily in summer. 
Early cones were hand-rolled. 
Though most of today’s are ma- 
The latest non-drip cone, made _ chine-moulded, old-time types are The cone of the 1904 St. Louis 
in the machines shown above available at both World’s Fairs. Fair and the 1939 Fair-goer 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terr 


Packing: 750,000 daily in this one factory Yum-yum! The final test 
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Farm outlook: 1939 wheat production will be lower, corn and hogs may glut the nation’s markets 


BUSINESS > LABOR*> AGRICULTURE 





8. B. Kiefner 


Bumper Farm Outlook Adds 
to New Deal Surplus Woes 


Big Increases in Corn 
and Hog Production Forecast; 
Cotton Another Problem 


In Ventura, Calif., last week, Deputy 
Sheriff Grant Fraser received what he 
thought was a telephone order from the 
sheriff to buy 2,000 pigs for the county 
farm. All day he drove from farm to farm, 
haggling over swine, but by nightfall he 
had rounded up only 120 animals. Apolo- 
getically he reported to Sheriff Bill Durley. 
“Who said 2,000 pigs?” exploded the sher- 
iff. “I wanted two sows and pigs.” 

The deputy’s chagrin over too many 
pigs was matched in Washington by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration’s 
concern over a similar situation national- 
ly. This year’s pig crop is expected to 
reach 83,000,000 head compared with 
71,000,000 last year. Government econo- 
mists fear this may break hog prices, cur- 
rently about $7.50 a hundredweight. 

Chiefly responsible for this potential 
surplus of lard, bacon, and pork chops is 
a bumper crop of corn—the Midwest’s 
most important hog food—forecast last 
week in the midsummer report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture Crop Reporting 
Board. Although the 90,734,000 acres 
planted to corn amount to 1,058,000 less 
than was harvested last year, this year’s 
crop probably will run to 2,570,795,000 
bushels—28,557,000 bushels more than 
was harvested in 1938. This is due mainly 
to increased planting of hybrid corn 
(Newsweek, July 17) which has jumped 
the per-acre yield from a 23-bushel average 


(1928-37) to an estimated 28.3 bushels. 
To the crop must be added 425,000,000 
bushels left over from prior years, 60 per 
cent of which is held by the government 
under loans to farmers. Against this prob- 
able total of nearly 3,000,000,000 bushels 
of corn is world consumption of the Amer- 
ican-grown product, which last year to- 
taled only 2,355,000,000 bushels. 

The board’s report on wheat, now being 
harvested in the South and Midwest, was 
more to the liking of AAA officials. In this 
it was indicated that the 1939 crop (both 
winter and spring) would be 716,655,000 
bushels, a sharp reduction from the 930,- 
801,000 bushels harvested last year. But 
even though world consumption of Amer- 
ican wheat last year totaled 806,000,000 
bushels, a 265,000,000 bushel carry-over 
must be added to the 1939 crop. Thus, 
since domestic consumption of wheat 
amounts only to about 680,000,000 bushels 
a year, America must export better than 
300,000,000 bushels in order to regain its 
wheat balance this year. 

A more critical surplus situation over- 
hangs the. cotton market. Here, 14,250,- 
000 bales (the world consumed 11,250,000 
bales of American cotton in the year 
ended July 1) await the demand. The 
crop board will make no estimate of the 
new cotton crop until next month but 
pointed out that only 24,943,000 acres 
were planted to cotton this year—the 
smallest acreage in 30 years. Unofficial 
early guesses were that the new crop would 
total between 10,500,000 to 12,000,000 
bales—about a year’s supply—leaving the 
carry-over intact unless exports increase. 

To reduce these surpluses, the govern- 


ment has embarked on an export-subsidy 
program. Such a subsidy has helped sell 
more than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat 
abroad since July 1, 1938. This principle 
soon will be extended to cotton and lard. 
Cotton-industry spokesmen, meeting with 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace, last week opposed the subsidy plan 
mainly through fear that it would permit 
foreign spinners to buy subsidized cotton 
and sell the finished cloth in America at 
lower prices than the American industry 
can meet. 





Significance 


Although the AAA is succeeding in re- 
ducing the size of farm crops, the basic 
purpose of the farm plan—higher prices 
through induced scarcity—is not resulting 
because of the huge crop carry-overs from 
former years. Unless consumption can be 
greatly stimulated both at home and 
abroad, there is little possibility that 
America can dodge out from under these 
surpluses this year, in view of the size of 
the crops. 

The anticipated increase in the corn 
crop illustrates a basic weakness of the 
paternalistic attitude of government 
toward the farmer. While the AAA pays 
farmers to limit acreage, the extension 
service, another branch of the Department 
of Agriculture, recommends the planting of 
high-yielding seeds, thus more than off- 
setting the acreage restrictions. 





Employe Frauds 


“My employes are honest. They’ve been 
with me for years.” With this thought 
many a businessman has felt secure, only 
to discover one day that a trusted assist- 
ant had secretly been dipping his hand into 
the till. More than $200,000,000 a year is 
lost to industry through employe frauds 
—usually committed by persons employed 
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by their companies for more than five 
years, according to Jacob S. Seidman, New 
York public accountant. 

Last week, in an address before the In- 
stitute of Accountancy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Seidman described the typical em- 
bezzler, based on a study of more than 
500 cases. “The average man who com- 
mits fraud is about 36 years old, married, 
earns from $2,100 to $3,000 a year, owns a 
car ...and drinks very moderately.” His 
intention is merely to “borrow” from his 
employers and he usually plans to make 
good long before his manipulation can be 
detected. 

Explaining the methods used, Seidman 
continued: “Generally what he does is to 
grab the cash on its way into the com- 
pany .. . [or] take money out... by 
fake disbursements.” To minimize such 
losses, the accountant suggested that em- 
ployers assign the bookkeeping for petty 
cash to another person than the one hand- 
ling the main cash flow; that incoming 
monies be recorded by someone not con- 
nected with the bookkeeping department; 
that the duties of making up the pay roll 
and paying off the men be divorced, and 
that companies keep tabs on employes’ 
outside doings and mode of living. 





The WPA Strike 


Union Workers and Government 


in Deadlock Over Wage Ruckus 


Since 1938 New Deal sympathies have 
usually been on the side of organized labor 
in its battles with industry. But last week 
the shoe was on the other foot, with almost 
100,000 building-trades workers striking 
to force Congress to restore union-wage 
rates on the WPA (Newsweek, July 17) 
and, like many another executive, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt insisted the strike was 
conducted by only a small minority of the 
2,403,000 WPA workers. Then he calmly 
declared no strike existed because “You 
cannot strike against the government.” 

This backed the refusal of Col. F. C. 
Harrington, the hard-boiled Army engineer 
who became national WPA chief last De- 
cember, to modify the law by interpreting 
the new rules to apply only to new WPA 
projects. He also dared labor’s anger by 
standing firmly on his order to fire all 
strikers absent more than five days—an 
order that terminated the employment of 
more than 20,000 workers by the week 
end. Taking its cue from this, and from 
public antipathy to the strike, Congress 
turned cold on proposed amendments, 
causing Sen. James E. Murray’s group to 
withdraw a bill for restoration of union 
wages. 

In line with this position, Attorney 
General Frank Murphy sent Federal 
Bureau of Investigation agents to Min- 
neapolis, where rioting killed one man and 
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A WPA dismissal slip, the government’s answer to strikers 


injured twenty others, causing a complete 
shutdown of WPA activity. The agents 
were instructed to investigate alleged in- 
timidation of non-striking reliefers with 
a view to testing the section of the relief 
law that makes it a crime to interfere 
with relief distribution. 

The Administration’s refusal to side 
with the strikers took leaders of the walk- 
out aback. They were further dismayed 
when A.F.L. President William Green 
intimated that their troubles might better 
be remedied by lobbying than in strike 
action. These setbacks resulted in a back- 
to-work movement this week in many sec- 
tions. 


Significance 

The classical reason why there must be 
no strike against government is that such 
a strike, by attempting to cripple a govern- 
ment activity, verges on revolution (see 


Page in The Louisville Courier-Journal 


Hurting Only Himself 

















Perspective). But the WPA strikers take 
the attitude that they are striking only 
against the government in its capacity of 
building contractor and only for the purely 
economic objectives of union wages. 

The small likelihood that the unions can 
win such a strike is the factor that deters 
such strong action as the calling of a na- 
tionwide strike of WPA workers by the 
A.F.L. This, however, places Green in a 
ticklish position because the C.L.0O. is re- 
ported awaiting a chance to break into 
the building field and any action by the 
A.F.L. that could be interpreted as slight- 
ing the striking unions would enhance 
the C.1L.0.’s chances. 

Many local strike leaders are digging in 
for a long siege. They feel that the present 
struggle is part of the New Deal’s effort 
to substitute an annual wage for present 
high hourly building wages (through such 
pressure as the forthcoming Department 
of Justice investigation of the building in- 
dustry) and that a showdown might as 
well be forced now. 





Chain-Tax Experiment 


Two months ago the Colorado Supreme 
Court ruled that Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., 
an automobile-accessory firm, must pay 
the state’s chain-store tax on its agency 
stores, despite the fact they were individ- 
ually owned by local businessmen. The 
opinion held that “the operations of the 
agency stores were ultimately controlled 
and directed by the company” (NEws- 
WEEK, June 12). 

Since then, State Treasurer Charles M. 
Armstrong has been examining other mer- 
chandising outlets in Colorado to which 
the chain-store levy might similarly be 
extended. Last week he sent letters to 
seven automobile companies—General Mo- 
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tors, Chrysler, Ford, Hudson, Studebaker, 
Nash, and Packard—demanding $530,130 
in taxes for the years 1935 to 1939 on their 
dealers operating in the state. Armstrong 
insisted that under the court’s interpreta- 
tion the car manufacturers were in the 
same category as chain-store organizations 
because they “exercised almost complete 
control” over their dealers. 

This is the first time such an issue has 
arisen in any state, and the automobile 
companies are expected to fight it out in 
the courts. 















How to Get a Store 


Three years ago, 20-year-old Charles E. 
Gray entered Richard Henderson’s grocery 
store in Pensacola, Fla., to purchase a 
package of cigarettes. To his surprise, Hen- 
derson inquired if he wouldn’t like to buy 
the store. 

“How can I?” countered the young man. 
“Why, I make only $7 a week and I’m 
even buying these cigarettes on credit.” 

“You don’t need any money,” Hender- 
son explained. “Take the store and pay 
me $10 a month out of the profits.” 

Thereupon, the grocer picked up his 
hat and walked out. In course of time, the 
new owner moved the store to a better lo- 
cation, tripled the stock, bought a car, and 
got married. 

Last week Gray revealed that Hender- 
son never came back: “I don’t know where 
he is and I haven’t paid him the first $10.” 








Guilders for Douglas 


Stock Sale to Netherlands 
Avoids SEC Registry Costs 


The shrewd, thrifty inhabitants of the 
Netherlands have always been willing in- 
vestors in American enterprises. Playing 
an important part in the financing of our 
early industrial and railroad development, 
the Dutch now have interests in this coun- 
try estimated at around $2,000,000,000 
and own the largest block of stock in 62 
major companies. 

Last week came an announcement that 
Dutch money was going into another 
American firm. President Donald W. 
Douglas of the Douglas Aircraft Co. dis- 
closed that arrangements had been com- 
pleted for the sale of 29,320 shares of 
treasury common stock to a Dutch bank- 
ing group. Comprising 5 per cent of Doug- 
las stock outstanding (there is no preferred 
issue or funded debt), the shares will be 
bought at $63.50 each—compared to a re- 
cent market here of 67-70—to net the com- 
pany about $1,851,820. 

Douglas explained that the proceeds 
would help finance the company’s record 
$47,000,000 backlog of unfilled orders, both 
foreign and domestic. The largest and 











We like it Carnal 





BARLEY meal and 
bran middlings, soak- 
ed with palm oil, are 
used to clean and pol- 
ish tin plate. These by- 
products of tin plate 
manufacture are then 
sold for use as cattle 
food. 


APPROXIMATELY 
98 per cent of the 
aveight of a tin can is 
steel, 


IN 1809, a Parisian 
confectioner named 
Nicholas Appert in- 
vented a method of pre- 
serving food by boil- 
ing it in atin contain- 
er. Napoleon award- 
ed him 12,000 francs 
for his discovery. 


BEFORE Steel strip 
can be used in making 


’ tin plate, it must be 


“pickled” in boiling 
sulphuric acid to re- 
move all the oxide 
resulting from hot- 
rolling. 


WHILE a coating 
of tin, one-fortieth as 
thick as a buman bair 
is sufficient to protect 
the steel, it is essential 
that this coating be 
uniform over the en~ 
tire sheet. At Bethle- 
bem’s Maryland plant, 
this uniformity is ac- 
curately checked by a 
chemical laboratory in 


the inspection building. 





Tuere’s no denying that 
the determined re-creation 
of the Eighteenth Century 
by Bertha Damon’s Grandma makes good reading and that 
hers is a mode of living with much to recommend it. We 
would be the last to deny the delights of cold, clear well 
water, of corn popped over glowing hickory coals, of 
clean-swept New England interiors or of long solitary 
walks across the countryside. 

Those are the simple pleasures enjoyed by every man of 
good will but we unashamedly confess to enjoying also a 
generous leaven of the carnal. We like to flip gadgets for 
our lights rather than to huddle around the pallid glow of 
a kerosene lamp or bayberry candles. We like to sleep on 
inner-spring mattresses and to depend on our refrigerator 
to keep food fresh. It is a very moot question with us wheth- 
er an open fire’s crackle and cheer quite compensate for 
frozen backs. We like, in fact, “modern conveniences.” 

We like especially “hot meals” in spite of the campaign 
waged against them by Connecticut’s female Thoreau. And 
because we are incurably addicted to variety in our vittles, 
we like the humble tin can that enables us to dish up an ex- 
tremely fancy meal with a few flicks of the wrist. Ears of 
corn and tender new potatoes in the dead of winter; whole 
chickens nested in golden jelly and black terrapin soup 
from New Orleans; cranberry sauce and plump new peas; 
giant asparagus and buttermilk biscuit—we smack our lips 
in tribute every time we pass a grocery store. We’ve come 
a long way from the days when the rocking chair brigade 


said disparagingly “she cooks out of a can.” 
_ 7 ‘“ 


OF COURSE the packers and canners deserve much credit 
for consistent diversification and improvement in tinned 
foods. We in the steel industry, however, quite justifiably 
claim a modicum of that praise. Within the past few years, 
the production of tin plate—which is really thin sheets of 
steel coated with tin—has been tremendously increased 
and improved. Bethlehem, long an important supplier of 
quality tin plate, recently further improved its service to 
the canning industry by putting into operation one of the 
most modern and efficient tin mills in the country at the 
Maryland Plant at Sparrows Point. 
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most consistently profitable of the na- 
tion’s plane manufacturers, Douglas is 
well known in the Netherlands, whose 
Royal Dutch Air Lines—called “the 
most American air line in Europe” 
—has long been an excellent custo- 
mer for Douglas commercial planes. 


Significance 

Although there is some question whether 
Douglas could have received $63.50 a 
share in an offering here, due to uncertain 
market conditions, probably the chief rea- 
son the company accepted the offer of the 
Dutch bankers is that the deal would en- 
hance Douglas’ market and increase its 
reputation abroad. But the fact that this 
sale avoided the expense of SEC registra- 
tion also had some influence. The SEC is 
now studying the hotly debated question 
of whether registration expenses are a 
serious deterrent to new capital activity. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that the 
average registration cost for common stock 
is about six tenths of 1 per cent of the issue. 





Oyster Optimism 

The outmoded superstition that it’s un- 
safe to eat oysters when there’s no “R” in 
the month probably arose from the fact 
that the bivalves are less palatable—al- 
though not harmful—in the summer when 
they’re spawning. In recent years how- 
ever, with quick-frozen seafoods on the 
market, it has become possible to enjoy 
oysters even during the spawning season. 
Last week, at the annual convention of 
the Oyster Growers & Dealers Association 
of North America in New York, Howard 
W. Beach, association president, reported 
that a growing number of companies were 
engaged in quick freezing of oysters and 
that this activity had become of prime 
importance to the industry. 

Delegates also heard encouraging news 
regarding consumption of oysters, which 
dropped from 230,000,000 pounds (2% 
pints per capita) in 1910 to about 60,000,- 
000 pounds (0.4 pint) in 1934, partly as a 
result of increasing use of fruits and tomato 
juice for cocktails. 

Since 1935 oystermen have been spend- 
ing money for advertising and publicity to 
combat this trend, and in the past few 
years consumption has steadily risen, to- 
taling 103,000,000 pounds (0.8 pint per 
capita) in 1938. 

Another factor behind the industry’s 
improved status is the increased impor- 
tance of oyster growing, as distinguished 
from oyster fishing. Today 60 per cent of 
the catch comes from carefully cultivated 
underwater farms, where baby oysters are 
“planted,” scientifically reared for several 
years, and “harvested” at maturity. Im- 
proved conservation methods, such as 
throwing back undersized oysters, have 
replaced the wasteful overfishing that once 
threatened to wipe out the industry. 


TNEC’s Report 


Main Recommendation Calls 
for Patent-Law Overhauling 


Since it started hearings last December, 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee has focused its attention on such 
diverse fields as milk, steel, whisky, pat- 
ents, and consumer problems to determine 
why full utilization of the nation’s natural 
resources is not being achieved. This week, 
after winding up its inquiry into the build- 
ing industry and adjourning until Septem- 
ber, it issued its preliminary report. 

The committee’s most important recom- 
mendation was for broad revision of the 
patent laws, along lines suggested by the 
Departments of Commerce and Justice. 
The changes proposed by the Commerce 
Department would create a single court 
of patent appeals and limit the life of a 
patent to twenty years instead of the pres- 
ent indefinite period (technically seven- 
teen years, but often much longer because 
of Patent Office delays). The Justice De- 
partment recommendations aimed at pre- 
venting the use of patents for restraint of 
trade—chiefly a provision barring the pat- 
ent holder from controlling output, price, 
or geographical distribution of an article. 

Aside from patents, the TNEC recom- 
mended amendment of the Clayton Act, 
which now prohibits a company from ac- 
quiring the capital stock of a competing 
corporation, to make unlawful the acquisi- 
tion of a competitor’s physical assets. In 
addition, the committee came out in sup- 
port of the O’Mahoney Bill (Newsweek, 


NEWSWEEK 


July 10), which would increase antitrug 
law penalties by empowering the gover. 
ment to sue offending corporations and 
officers for twice their earnings during the 
period of violation. 

The committee is scheduled to make jts 
final report covering, among other things, 
consumer problems, insurance, invest. 
ments, savings, and construction next Feb. 
ruary after further studies. 


Significance 


The only portions of the TNEC report 
likely to be embodied in the law this ges. 
sion are the Commerce Department’s sug- 
gestions for changing the patent law. These 
are designed chiefly to eliminate delays 
and improve the efficiency of the system, 
As such they meet with little disapproval, 

The Justice Department’s patent recom. 
mendations, on the other hand, probably 
will be fought by businessmen on the 
grounds that they would lessen the stim. 
ulus to invention provided by the present 
laws, which pretty much give the patent 
holder a free hand. 


Labor Notes 


The last major holdouts against John 
L. Lewis’ union-shop contracts in the 
soft-coal industry (NEwsweek, May 22) 
are twenty members of the Harlan County 
(Ky.) Coal Operators Association. Under 
the guns of Kentucky National Guards- 
men, their mines have operated without 
contracts since the end of the coal strike 
two months ago. Last week pickets and 
National Guardsmen clashed at the Ma- 
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han-Ellison Coal Co. mine. Two miners 
were killed, seven others were hurt, and 
950 pickets were arrested. Three days later, 
contract discussions were resumed at a 
meeting of miners’ and association repre- 
gntatives at Knoxville, Tenn. 


§ The C.1.0.’s long-expected campaign for 
contracts in the meat-packing industry 
started this week. Meeting in Chicago, 
delegates to the national policy conven- 
tion of the Packinghouse Workers Organ- 
izing Committee voted to call a strike at 
the seventeen plants of Armour & Co., if 
efforts to negotiate a contract are not suc- 
cessful. P.W.O.C. officials were also em- 
powered to “declare strikes where nec- 
essary” in the plants of the other three 
members of the Big Four in the packing 
industry—Wilson, Swift, and Cudahy. The 
CLO. claims to represent 78,000 of the 
129,000 packinghouse workers. 





Instructive— 


Tue Way Forwarp. By Francis Bowes 
Sayre. 230 pages. Macmillan, New York. 
$2.75. The Assistant Secretary of State 
presents a Clear, non-technical description 
of trade agreements and explains how and 
why this country has effected them with 
nineteen nations accounting for 60 per 
cent of our foreign trade. Few people are 
better qualified to speak on this subject 
than the author, for he has been in charge 
of the trade-agreement program under 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and is also 
chairman of the government executive 
committee on commercial policy. 


-GoverNMENT Pusuicity. By James L. 
McCamy. 264 pages. Index. University of 
Chicago Press. $2.50. A study of and an 
apology for the publicity agents in the 
government service. Much of the discus- 
son is also applicable to corporation press 
relations. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
TVA Compromise 


A compromise agreement ended the Con- 
gressional deadlock over a TVA bond issue 
which threatened to block the sale of the 
Tennessee Electric Power Co.’s properties 
to the TVA and a group of Southern 
municipalities (Newsweek, July 10). As 
finally passed, the Senate’s original author- 
ization of a $100,000,000 issue was pared 
down to the $61,500,000 figure in the 
House bill (still enough to complete the 
TE.P.C. deal and leave a fund for buying 
other private-utility properties), but the 
drastic restrictions on TVA activities pro- 
posed by the House were eliminated. How- 
ever, since the measure rigidly earmarks 
the entire $61,500,000, TVA opponents 
felt satisfied that the Authority would be 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS AND SUITES 
FOR WORLD'S FAIR VISITORS 


Just as surely as air-conditioning enables you to regulate the 
exact temperature of your St. Regis room, so, too, may you 
regulate the course of your own life at the St. Regis. “"8 For it 
is a primary rule that the service of this hotel must match in 
minute detail the service of a well-ordered private residence. 



































AIRWAYS 
IN EUROPE 


4-ENGINE PLANES 
Fastest, most frequent service 
between LONDON AND PARIS 
- .. 7 flights each week day 
both ways... fare, only $21.50. 
Also LONDON-ZURICH service. 
Advance reservations through 
your travel agent or 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


25 Broadway + 638 Fifth Ave., 
New York + General Agents for 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS 


AVOID GASTRIC disturbances and 
other common stomach ailments. When 
food or drink disagrees and discomfort 
results, take 1 to 4 tablespoonsful of 
angostura bitters (aromatic) in a little 
water, hot or cold. Unruly stomachs 
are effectively calmed this easy, pleas- 
ant way. All druggists sell angostura. 
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Deception” Is the Word 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Congress and the press in general 
have accepted the new lending program 
of the Administration, introduced in 
both Houses last week, as just some 
more of the same thing we have been 
having for years. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. This program is 
only incidentally a lending program. 
Fundamentally it is a profound revolu- 
tion in our financial system. Few, if 
any, of the proposals in the whole his- 
tory of the New Deal have been poten- 
tially of more far-reaching financial im- 
portance. 

On the surface the plan is simplicity 
itself. To start with, the amount is not 
especially large—$350,000,000 for non- 
Federal public works; $750,000,000 for 
express roads and highways; $500 000,- 
000 for railroad equipment; $460.000,- 
000 for rural electrification; $500,000,- 
000 for farm-tenancy loans, and an ad- 
ditional $100,000,000 for the Export- 
Import Bank—a total of $2,660,000,000. 
Compared with earlier requests along 
this line, this is quite moderate. 

Further, no new machinery has to be 
established in order to make the loans. 
In all cases existing government agen- 
cies will be used. Finally, the loans will 
not increase the deficit or add to the 
public debt. Each of the agencies will 
issue its own bonds, with a government 
guarantee of principal and interest, and 
in due time will retire the obligations 
out of receipts from the loans made. 
Only in case some project doesn’t work 
out as well as expected, with the result 
that repayments are not kept up to 
schedule, will there be a drain on the 
Treasury. 

That is the program as it is being 
presented. Granting that we are going 
to have spending, it does not appear 
worth getting excited about. But there 
is a clever catch in it. This is that every 
one of these “reassuring” features is just 
so much window dressing. Strip the pro- 
gram of these elements and quite a dif- 
ferent picture emerges. 

The easiest way to do this stripping 
is to go back to the original exposition 
of the plan. That was in the testimony 
of Adolf Berle, Assistant Secretary of 
State, before the Monopoly Committee 
about two months ago. In that testi- 
mony Berle—“Our Adolf,” as one of 
my friends aptly calls him—charged 
that our present financial system is fail- 
ing to meet the needs of the times and 


proposed as a means of correcting this 
defect that the government set up a 
system of “capital banks” to make long- 
term loans at nominal rates of interest. 

That suggestion, it will be recalled, 
brought forth an immediate storm of 
protest (Perspective, June 12), and 
since then little has been heard of these 
banks. But it must not be concluded 
from this that the plan has been 
dropped. Far from it. The only things 
that have been discarded are some of 
the cruder, ‘superficial aspects which 
lent themselves especially well to criti- 
cism, such as the creation of new insti- 
tutions. Aside from these insignificant 
changes the new lending program is the 
Berle plan in all its glory. 

This means that the program is based 
upon three underlying ideas: (1) that 
banks can create “capital” in any 
amount needed; (2) that the rate of in- 
terest should vary according to the so- 
cial desirability of the project being 
financed, rather than according to the 
borrower’s credit standing as must be 
the case in private lending institutions, 
and (3) that the amounts should be 
kept out of the Federal deficit and the 
public debt. 

There is not a shred of justification 
for any of these ideas. At the moment, 
however, the point which should cause 
the greatest concern is the effort to keep 
the advances out of the budget. 

The reason this is so important is be- 
cause of its immediate practical impli- 
cations. For this is not, it should be 
noted, a proposal for an extraordinary 
budget. That would be bad enough, but 
this is much worse. This is a plan for a 
hidden budget—a budget in which the 
government can hide various of its fi- 
nancial operations from the general 
public. Under an extraordinary budget 
what is going on is still obvious; under 
this it would not be. 

Of course the argument advanced for 
the establishment of such a_ hidden 
budget is that it would be better ac- 
counting procedure. Eyewash. The same 
argument has been worn threadbare by 
a dozen financially hard-pressed nations 
during the past generation. The real 
reason back of the proposal is to hide 
the facts from the public. And the best 
word to describe that, although one 
hates to use it in speaking of his gov- 
ernment in its relation to its citizens, 1s 
“deception.” 
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The new ‘comfort-cab’ tractor 






(Continued from Page 45) 
unable to expand its sphere of operations 
without returning to Congress for further 
approval. 


Whalers’ Plea 


Members of the American whaling in- 
dustry, at a luncheon in New York, urged 
support of a joint resolution pending in 
Congress to postpone from 1939 to 1944 
the 3-cent-a-pound excise tax enacted last 
year on whale oil obtained with foreign 
killer boats. Contending that the tax was 
prohibitive, the domestic companies ex- 
plained that they chartered Norwegian 
killer ships because of the low cost com- 
pared with building such ships here. 


McKesson & Robbins 


William J. Wardall, trustee of McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., submitted his second 
report on the company’s affairs, embody- 
ing an audit described as “perhaps the 
most exhaustive independent investigation 
ever made of a corporation of similar size 
and character.” The auditors found that 
due to the frauds perpetrated by F. Donald 
Coster (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 26, 1938), the 
company’s assets at the end of 1938 were 
inflated by $21,025,658, “of which amount 
approximately $2,870,000 was stolen” and 
the remainder was represented by entries 
of fictitious assets. Wardall declared that 
now “the company is sound and should be 
reorganized.” During the period of his 
trusteeship between Dec. 31, 1938, and 
May 31 it made a net profit of $1,384,960. 





Milkmen’s Victory 

Federal Judge Charles E. Woodward in 
Chicago dismissed the government’s anti- 
trust suit against 57 individuals and com- 
panies charged with price fixing in the 
mid-Western milk market (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 28, 1988) . The court ruled that, since 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1987 gave the Secretary of Agri- 
culture power to regulate the marketing 
of milk in interstate commerce, the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act no longer applied to the 
industry. The government will appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court. 
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Improved Tractors 


Introduction of several new tractors 
recently has intensified competition in the 
farm-implement business. While Ford’s 
new model (Newsweek, July 10) has 
captured the most publicity, a strong bid 
in the low-priced field is made by Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. with its Farmall-A, 
costing only $515 and operating at full 
load for an hour on a gallon of fuel. 
Another newcomer is Minneapolis-Moline 
Power Implement Co.’s rubber-tired Uni- 
versal R tractor with “comfort-cab,” sell- 
ing for $925. The cab not only provides 
protection against the elements but is ad- 
vertised as allowing unusual visibility. 


Business Notes 


Packard Motor Car Co., with its inven- 
tories the lowest in five years, will start 
delivering 1940 model cars early in August 
. . . Congress passed and sent to the 
President the bill raising the issuance limit 
for government bonds from $30,000,000,- 
000 to $45,000,000,000 (Newsweek, Mar. 
27) ... Hale Holden, chairman, and three 
other New York directors of the Southern 
Pacific Co. resigned, enabling the railroad 
to switch its management to San Fran- 
cisco, where President A. D. McDonald 
will assume the chairman’s duties ...A 
public committee comprising Carle C. 
Conway of Continental Can; Roswell 
Magill, former Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury; W. Randolph Burgess of the 
National City Bank, and Walter J. Cum- 
mings of Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust was appointed by the New York 
Stock Exchange to study the problems of 
the depressed brokerage business . . . The 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corp. named 
Birmingham, Ala., as the fourth city for 
experimental distribution of surplus-food 
stamps. Rochester, Dayton, and Seattle 
had previously been selected (NEWSWEEK, 
July 10). 


Trends 


New home construction under the FHA 
program during the first six months of 
1939 showed an 80 per cent gain over the 
corresponding 1938 period. 


Steel-scrap prices rose 25 cents a ton 
to a $15.25-$15.75 level in Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, and Cleveland—highest since 
the March peak. 


New life insurance for June was 22.1 per 
cent better than in June 1938. 


Machine-tool orders in June were 4 per 
cent off from the 1938-39 high recorded in 
May. A slump in foreign business counter- 
acted a slight gain in domestic orders. 


Manufacturers’ stocks of raw materials 
and finished goods declined .7 and 8 per 
cent respectively from April to May, com- 
pared to a gain of 5 per cent in semi- 
finished goods, according to National In- 
dustrial Conference Board estimates. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


McNutt Moves In 


gr real significance of the Mc- 
Nutt appointment may not appear for 
many months. 

The surface facts are clear. 

McNutt, an avowed candidate for Pres- 
ident, has behind him an aggressive and 
adequately financed organization. No poli- 
tician in the country is shrewder than 
Frank McHale, his manager. McNutt, per- 
sonally, is a powerful vote snarer. He’s as 
smart as he can be. In college he copped 
every prize in sight, although this fact 
should not be held against him. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he was a sort of 32nd-degree 
Phi Beta Kappa. Seriously, naw, he was 
superlatively educated in philosophy and 
psychology at Indiana and in law at Har- 
vard. He’s popular with that vast part of 
the population of which the American Le- 
gion is the articulate center. He is fabu- 
lously handsome. He has a spectacular 
stage presence. He’s youngish, vigorous, 
courageous, self-restrained. 

But as a candidate running against the 
field, McNutt also had heavy handicaps. 
Farley has never liked him. He was never 
strongly pro-Roosevelt. And the self- 
styled “well-integrated group” around the 
President has never seen in him any dispo- 
sition to share their gospel. They are dazed. 
They don’t seem to think he belongs in 
Utopia. His desire for economical govern- 
ment, demonstrated while he was chief 
executive of Indiana, is considered in 
Washington, these days, a major defect. 
These facts, plus Roosevelt’s disapproval, 
would certainly have prevented his nomi- 
nation. 

So, when Roosevelt, to McNutt’s great 
surprise, offered him a place in the official 
family, without bothering about Farley, 
who is deeply hurt, McNutt accepted the 
new post. To him, it presented a clean, 
bright new job with ample patronage; a 
chance to speak from a national rostrum; 
subordinates in every corner of the coun- 
try; an unrivaled opportunity to publicize 
himself and his works, and finally, a defi- 
nite and explicit understanding that Frank 
McHale’s efforts to capture McNutt dele- 
gates for 1940 may continue. The fact that 
McNutt would, in accepting the post, be 
compelled to forgo his own ambition in the 
event that Roosevelt decided to run again, 
would not be much of a deterrent to a 
man of McNutt’s realism. He knows he 
couldn’t have got anywhere, anyhow, if 
Mr. Roosevelt set out for a third term. 

The Roosevelt reasoning, as interpreted 
in Washington, is fairly simple. Mr. Roose- 
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velt apparently thought that a loose Mc- 
Nutt would be more dangerous than a 
McNutt tightly fastened to the Roosevelt 
Administration machine. If McNutt proves 
tractable, and a third term proves inad- 
visable, the man from Indiana might be 
regarded as a suitable successor. If not, 
he could always be pushed aside or used 
to round up Roosevelt support. As a sup- 
porter or a companion on the national 
ticket he would be a marvelous campaign 
aid. Old-line Democrats are not unfriendly 
to him. And a Roosevelt-McNutt ticket 
would look neither too radical nor too con- 
servative. No doubt these considerations 
moved the President to brush aside Far- 
ley’s doubts and take McNutt into the 
household. 

Of course, the President would say that 
the choice was made in the interest of ad- 
ministrative efficiency. Did anyone think 
he would say anything else—especially 
when McNutt’s administrative abilities are 
so well known? No politician ever admits 
his political reasons for a move. When he 
does, he ceases to be a politician. 

MeNutt’s new job will make him im- 
portant in the minds of millions of voters, 
but, as he knows thoroughly, he will be in 
danger of being crucified by the budget 
balancers on one side and the old-age pen- 
sion groups on the other. He may avoid 
this fate because he thoroughly under- 
stands the technique and objectives of 
public-welfare work. 

Despite McNutt’s administrative abil- 
ity, it may be regretted that the Office of 
Education, the Public Health Service, the 
Social Security Board, the Unemployment 
Service, the Youth Administration, the 
CCC and the American Printing House 
for the Blind should be directed by an ac- 
tive candidate for the Presidency. Of all 
agencies of government, the Federal Se- 
curity Administration seems like one which 
should be completely removed from hint 
of politics. Still, we may have greater 
shocks before the 1940 battle-for-the-Lord 
is over. In the “new moral climate,” no 
doubt, all politics is good politics. Mc- 
Nutt’s own plan is to buckle down to his 
job and to make very few speeches for the 
next several months. He may cancel a few 
engagements which he has already made 
tentatively. 

The thing to watch in these maneuver- 
ings has hardly been hinted at in political 
cornment as yet. It is the battle of wits 
that will take place as one charmer moves 
in with another. That the President is very 


sure of himself goes without saying. But 
this time he may be a trifle too sure. For 
this time he is not dealing with amatey; 
reformers, with adoring retainers, or with 
old wheel horses. He is playing political 
poker with a man more astute than him- 
self, with a man who heads a political or. 
ganization as canny and realistic as Indj- 
ana ever produced. And when better poli- 
ticians are built Indiana will build them. 
We shall see some interesting develop. 
ments. 





Diluted Insurrection 


time to time, Presidents, goy- 
ernors and other high officials have had 
to reaffirm the fundamental rule that there 
can be no strike against government in 
this country. Incidentally, whenever that 
has been done, the public has sustained 
the official—sometimes, as in the case of 
Coolidge, by national acclaim. President 
Roosevelt’s reassertion of this principle in 
the WPA strike merits such approval. 

Strikes to force legislative action are 
rare in the United States, although votes 
to strike, under such circumstances are 
not. The most memorable example was a 
threat to strike in 1916, when the railway 
brotherhoods forced Wilson to ask Con- 
gress to pass the Adamson Act. There 
have been minor strikes to save men 
charged with crimes, as in the Lawrence 
or the Sacco-Vanzetti cases. 

Strikes, general or partial, for political 
aims, have been common abroad and south 
of the Rio Grande for more than a gener- 
ation. The last one of importance was the 
strike in France against the lengthening of 
the work week. It ended in defeat. Euro- 
pean writers like André Tridon have writ- 
ten extensively on this sort of direct action 
—a diluted form of insurrection. There is, 
in revolutionary lore, a good deal of the 
philosophy, method and ideology of this 
type of strike. But it is intolerable in an 
orderly society. 

This particular strike is a pretty hope- 
less enterprise. The government has all the 
cards—not the least of which is the potent 
argument that the enforced 130-hour 
month is the only practicable means of 
prodding skilled men back into private 
employment. Under the old pian, it was 
entirely too easy for them to supplement 
their $85 monthly wage by part-time pri- 
vate jobs. That would have meant perma- 
nency with a vengeance. 

It is significant—politically—that this 
strike is almost entirely a problem of big 
cities and that it could not have taken 
place if the WPA had not drifted into the 
larger emergency and construction jobs 
that once were PWA’s exclusive province. 
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Drink At the Fair... 


Ca Gok and going there 


Delicious and 


Refreshing 
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New York World’s Fair 1939 invites — 
you to the World of Tomorrow : 


Golden Gate International Exposition 
on San Francisco Bay invites you to 


the Pageant of the Pacific 





The drink everybody knows 


- from New York to San Francisco 


Go to the fair. See things...do things... 


enjoy yourself. Coca-Cola will be there. 





And on the way you'll find ice-cold 
Coca-Cola... at filling stations, refresh- 
mert stands, on trains, and at airports. 
For Coca-Cola has made the pause that 


refreshes America’s favorite moment. 
THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES ... EVERYWHERE 





Dining rooms on the sisterships, “Santa Elena’, “Santa Paula’, “Santa Rosa” and “Santa lucia” 
have casement windows opening on promenade decks and roll back domes which open to the sky 


Visezucen 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


@ 18 days, 8 ports, permitting visits to 14 cities, 
Sailings every Friday from New York. 


@ Luxurious Santa liners, especially built for 
tropical cruising. All outside rooms, each with 
private bath. Outdoor tiled swimming pools. 


@ 31 and 58 day cruises to Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile; and ‘Round South America 


cruise tours. 


@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller 
Center or 10 Hanover Square, New York; Boston; 
Pittsburgh; Washington, I). C.; New Orleans; Chi- 


cago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 
1959 by Grace Line, Inc. 








